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Chapter  the  First. 

Introduction:  Origins  of  the  Saints'  Lives  in 

general. 

As  Gunter  says  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his 
“Legenden-Studien”,  the  legends  of  the  saints  are,  cum 
cjrano  sails ,  older  than  the  saints  themselves.  Their  pro¬ 
totypes  originated  in  the  era  preceding  Christian  martyr¬ 
dom.  Many  features  of  these  stories  are,  for  instance, 
variations  of  the  miracles  of  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  literatures  of  the  Orient,  especially 
their  supernatural  and  miraculous  elements,  have  likewise 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  lives  of  the  saints.  As  the 
cult  itself,  the  worship  of  saints,  has  been  traced  back  in 
practically  all  its  features  to  pre-Christian  institutions  and 
influences1),  so  are  the  marvellous  stories  found  recorded 
in  the  martyrologies,  without  doubt  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  traceable  to  sources  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  discuss  the 
authenticity  of  the  saints’  lives,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
question  which  every  serious  investigation  of  this  kind  gives 
rise  to.  It  seems  to  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  study, 
to  endeavor  to  come  to  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  person,  whose  life  has  been  celebrated  in  the 
literatures  of  many  nations  and  through  many  centuries  of 
time.  A  conclusion  of  that  kind,  when  based  on  a  logical 
foundation,  gives  the  whole  investigation  a  more  definite 

x)  Ernst  Lucius,  Die  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults  in  der  christlichen 
JCirche. 
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and  finished  appearance  and  renders  it  more  satisfactory 
both  to  investigator  and  to  reader. 

That  such  a  procedure,  to  search  for  an  authentic 
basis  of  the  life  of  some  particular  saint,  may  frequently  lead 
to  negative  rather  than  to  positive  results,  is  almost  self- 
evident,  when  the  manner  and  time  of  production  of  the 
saints’  lives  are  taken  into  account. 

The  historical  sources  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  were 
the  calendars1).  These  were  records  which  every  church 
kept  of  its  bishops  and  martyrs,  written,  as  far  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  early  martyrs  is  concerned,  in  the  briefest 
form  possible:  the  bare  name  of  the  martyr  and,  at  the 
most,  the  date  and  place  of  suffering2).  When  and  where 
these  calendars  originated  is  difficult  to  determine,  as 
additions  were  made  from  time  to  time3).  The  earliest 
calendars  extant  are  from  the  fourth  century4),  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  contain  the  genuine  lists  of 
the  pre-Diocletian  age,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  these 
records,  together  with  other  matter  of  a  like  nature- 
belo  aging  to  the  church,  were  destroyed  under  the  devastating 
fury  of  the  tenth  persecution5). 

These  circumstances  make  the  authentic  facts  known 
of  the  martyrs,  who  suffered  during  the  great  persecutions^ 
very  uncertain.  And  these  conditions  were  not  improved 
in  the  post-Constantine  age,  when  the  question  of  authen¬ 
ticity  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  efforts  then 
put  forth  by  every  church  to  multiply  at  all  hazards  the 
number  of  martyrs6).  Numerous  names  were  then  added 
to  the  list  of  martyrs,  the  origin  of  which  would  be 


x)  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Christian  Antiquities.  Art.  Calendar. 

2)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrologien,  pp.  3 — 4. 

3)  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Christ.  Antiq.,  ibid. 

4)  Ibid. 

6)  Ibid. 

6)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  74. 
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impossible  to  account  for1).  Former  members  of  the  church 
and  other  persons  were  given  a  place  among  the  sufferers2). 
Many  names  owe  their  origin  to  a  misunderstanding  due 
to  a  clerical  error,  to  an  interpolation,  or  otherwise3),  where 
names  of  cities  and  places,  of  heathen  heroes,  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  names  of  Christian  martyrs4). 

In  view  of  these  facts,  how  was  it  possible  for  such  a 
prolific  literature  to  spring  up  in  all  languages  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  containing  such  detailed  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints?  Achelis  answers  this  question  in  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  history  of  the  martyrologies,  when  he  says:  “Betrieb- 
same  Kleriker  hatten  Romane  ersonnen,  in  denen  die  be- 
kannten  Namen  in  antiker  Staffage  fungieren  als  Virtuosen 
der  Tugenden,  auf  die  die  Kirche  des  Mittelalters  am 
meisten  Wert  legte5).” 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  presume  that  these 
romantic  tales  were  expanded  to  their  present  extent  with¬ 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  Lucius,  in  his  scholarly  work 
on  the  origin  of  saint  worship  in  the  Christian  church, 
compares  the  development  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  to 
the  development  of  the  heroic  legends.  The  heroic  legend 
flourishes  best  in  times  of  peace  after  great  conflicts,  when 
primitive  peoples  settle  down  to  the  forming  of  a  nation. 
The  national  idea  is  nourished  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  deeds  of  the  past,  and  these  easily  become  the  object 
of  popular  thought  and  comment.  Certain  specific  heroes 
become  the  centre  around  which  all  gravitate.  Their 
exploits  form  the  theme  for  the  comments  of  the  masses. 
Kindred  elements  are  constantly  being  added,  and  through 
the  combination  and  intermingling  of  all  the  different  ele- 


J)  Lucius,  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults,  p.  104. 

2)  Id.,  p.  139. 

3)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  244. 

4)  Gunter,  Legenden-Studien,  p.  70. 

5)  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  4. 
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ments  a  chaotic  whole  is  produced,  which  is  finally  reduced 
to  order  and  a  fixed  form  by  the  professional  singer1). 

In  very  much  the  same  way  did  the  legends  of  the 
saints  develop.  The  age  of  the  great  persecutions  was  the 
period  of  conflict.  Under  Constantine  that  period  came  to 
an  end.  The  church  had  apparently  subdued  heathendom, 
and  this  victory  was  especially  attributed  to  those  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  faith.  In  the  age  of  peace 
which  followed  that  of  conflict,  the  names  of  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  had  especially  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  became  known  wherever  the  church  had  succeeded 
in  planting  its  standard.  Their  fortitude,  defense  of  the 
faith,  and  triumphant  death,  were  told  and  retold  by 
thousands.  Popular  elements  of  a  kindred  nature,  colored 
more  or  less  by  the  fancy  of  the  narrator,  were  constantly  being 
added,  until  a  skilled  writer,  selecting  the  more  prominent 
and  important  features, reduced  the  whole  mass  to  a  fixed  form. 

The  custom,  once  introduced,  spread  with  marvellous 
energy  and  rapidity.  Every  church  desired  the  honor  of 
having  had  its  heroes.  The  number  of  recorded  sufferers 
was  however  limited.  A  dearth  of  names  arose,  and  it 
was  in  order  to  supply  this  want  that  methods  like  those 
referred  to  above  were  employed.  A  storehouse  having 
thus  been  found,  offering  an  unlimited  supply,  the  number 
of  martyrs  increased  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  These 
new  names  were  also  provided  with  a  legend  by  being 
fitted  into  a  general  frame-work  which  by  this  time  had 
become  fixed  in  the  history  of  martyrdom2). 

In  this  manner  the  authentic  facts,  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  church  of  the  persecutions,  were  distorted 
and  to  such  an  extent  rendered  unrecognizable  that  truth 
and  fiction  can  never  be  fully  separated,  where  the  origi¬ 
nal  sources  are  wanting  to  guide  the  investigator. 


x)  Lucius,  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults,  pp.  84 — 85. 

2)  Id.,  p.  81.  G(.  also  Gunter,  Legenden-Studien,  p.  90. 
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This  fact  is  in  our  time  well  established  by  numerous 
investigations.  But  it  is  even  plausible  that  the  legends 
were  not  taken  to  be  gospel  truth  in  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced,  but  rather  a  form  of  literature  written 
for  entertainment1).  If  nuns  and  aspiring  clerics  were 
assigned  the  task  of  writing,  or  of  recasting,  certain  saints' 
lives  as  a  test  in  prose  or  metrical  composition,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  question  of  form  was  of  greater 
importance  than  the  presentation  of  historical  facts2). 

It  now  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  the  time  when  the 
legends  were  written.  This  is  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  only  in  a  general  way.  It  would  in  most  cases 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  date  an  individual  life.  New  saints 
have  been  created  throughout  the  entire  Middle  Ages 
and  are  still  being  created.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  fix  a 
date  before  which  the  legends  cannot  have  been  written? 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  practically  all  leg¬ 
ends  is  the  element  of  the  miraculous.  Nowt,  Gunter3) 
claims  that  this  element  in  the  legends  does  not  go  back 
beyond  the  fifth  century.  Lucius4)  is  more  conservative  in 
his  opinion  of  this  matter,  saying  that  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  is  sporadic  in  the  early  legends,  but  so  much  the 
more  frequent  in  the  post-Constantine  age.  If  we  strike 
a  medium  between  these  two  views,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  material  of  miracles  was  in  full  swing  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Hence,  from  that  time  on 
is  the  era  of  the  saints’  legends. 

With  this  brief  general  sketch  of  the  origin  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  saints’  legends,  we  will  close  the  present 
chapter  and  pass  on  to  discuss  the  legend  of  St.  Dorothea. 

h  Giinter,  Legenden-Studien,  p.  77. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Legenden-Studien,  p.  64. 

4)  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults,  p.  78. 
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Chapter  the  Second. 

Origins  of  the  Dorothea  Legend. 

The  earliest  record  extant  of  Dorothea  is 
that  found  in  the  so-called  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  (MH), 
published  by  De  Rossi  and  Duchesne  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(AS),  Nov.  II.  This  martyrology  is  a  compilation  made 
by  an  occidental  cleric  about  the  third  decade  of  the  sixth 
century,  containing  a  collection  of  the  names  of  the  oriental 
saints,  found  in  the  then  available  calendars,  combined  with 
the  more  or  less  complete  lists  of  the  Occident1 2).  The 
known  sources  of  the  MH  are  the  following  three  calendars: 
Depositio  Martyrum  of  Rome  from  the  year  354  s);  Martynum 
Syriacum,  finished  at  Edessa  in  41 13);  and  Kalendarium 
Carthaginiense,  completed  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century4). 
Besides  these  sources  numerous  others  must  have  been 
made  use  of,  for  the  MH  contains  a  large  number  of 
names  not  found  in  any  of  the  three  old  calendars. 

This  first  record  of  Dorothea  contains  only  three  facts 
stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  viz.,  the  day  of  suffering,  the 
place  of  suffering,  and  her  name  and  that  of  her  fellow 
martyr  Theophilus.  In  the  Codex  Bernensis,  one  of  the 
manuscript-copies  of  the  MH  published  in  the  second 
November  volume  of  AS,  as  stated  above,  the  record 
appears  in  this  form:  “VIII  ID.  Feb.  In  Achaia.  Scae 
Dorotheae  Ethiofili  Scolastici.”  The  place  of  suffering' 
is  according  to  this  manuscript  “Achaia”.  Codex  Wissen- 
hurgensis  assigns  the  place  of  suffering  to  “Cesaria  Cappa- 
dociae”.  The  other  manuscript-copies  of  the  MH  do  not 

*)  Lucius,  Anfange,  p.  18 1. 

2)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  6. 

3)  Id.,  p.  30. 

4)  Id.,  p.  23. 
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give  any  definite  place  of  suffering,  stating  simply  “alibi”. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  this  point. 
A  disagreement  is  also  observable  in  reference  to  the  day 
of  suffering:  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  of  February  being 
given  as  the  day  on  which  Dorothea  and  Theophilus  were 
executed.  The  first  reference  to  the  Dorothea  legend  does 
not,  therefore,  appear  to  possess  any  particularly  high 
historical  value,  the  record  being  late  and  indefinite;  but 
it  furnishes,  nevertheless,  a  clue  to  the  existence  of  acts  of 
some  kind,  dealing  with  this  life,  at  the  time  when  this 
reference  was  incorporated  into  the  MH. 

When  and  where  didthese  acts  originate? 
This  is  a  problem  which  is  as  difficult  so  solve  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  its 
solution.  An  approximate  solution  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  most  cases  of  this 
kind,  wherd  no  historic  basis  is  extant,  offering  a  nucleus 
to  lead  out  from.  The  brief  record  of  the  MH  is,  however, 
as  already  remarked,  of  considerable  importance  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  approximate  time  when 
the  legend  was  written,  for  this  record  supplies,  in  the 
first  place,  the  date  ante  quem.  The  date  when  this  first 
martyrology  of  universal  character  was  produced  has  been 
ascertained  and  found  to  be,  as  stated  above,  about  the 
third  decade  of  the  sixth  century.  Additions  continued  to 
be  made,  however,  for  about  another  century,  when  the 
original  MS.  of  the  MH  was  produced,  the  basis  of  the 
manuscript-copies  of  the  martyrology  which  are  still 
•extant1).  Now,  as  the  record  of  Dorothea  and  Theophilus 
is  found  in  practically  all  these  manuscript-copies  of  the 
MH,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  record  was 
also  found  in  the  original  MS.,  produced  about  630.  The 
acts  of  Dorothea  must,  therefore,  have  been 
known  by  this  time. 


J)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  204. 
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Even  in  determining  the  time  post  quem,  the- 
record  in  the  MH  is  of  some  importance.  From  the  record 
quoted  above  from  the  Codex  JBernensis  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  grammatical  form  of  the  names  is  the  genitive.  The 
same  case  is  employed  in  the  other  manuscripts.  This  is 
a  test  which  Achelis  applies  to  determine,  whether  a  name- 
goes  back  to  the  older  Martyrium  Syriacum,  or  originates  in 
the  MH:  the  former  records  all  names  in  the  nominative,, 
the  latter,  in  the  genitive  case1).  As  the  date  of  the 
Martyrium  Synacum  is  known  (41 1)2),  we  can  already  form 
some  idea  of  the  earliest  date  of  the  Dorothea  legend. 
This  evidence  alone  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  base  a 
conclusion  on,  for,  although  the  legend  was  unknown  to 
the  oriental  martyrology,  the  record  in  the  MH  may,, 
nevertheless,  be  based  on  other  sources  that  are  as  old 
as  the  Martyrium  Syriacum  or  even  older.  Further  evidences 
are,  therefore,  necessary  before  a  conclusion  can  be- 
arrived  at.  The  complete  versions  of  the  legend  must  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  they  offer  any  direct  or  indirect 
evidence  as  to  the  date  after  which  this  life  may  have 
originated. 

Turning  to  the  AS3),  which  contain  not  only  one  version 
in  full,  but  also  several  others  in  abbreviated  form,  and 
considerable  information  in  regard  to  parallels  and  diver¬ 
gences,  and  so  forth,  of  various  versions  of  the  legend,, 
we  find  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  different  mar- 
tyrologists  to  place  the  martyrdom  of  Dorothea  and  her 
companions  under  Diocletian.  Five  different  dates  are 
proposed,  ranging- from  28  7  to  304.  Upon  closer  examination 
it  appears,  however,  that  these  dates  possess  no  historic- 
value,  for  they  are  all  of  late  origin  and  must  be  considered 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  devoted  martyrologists- 
to  place  the  legend  on  a  historic  basis.  Instead  of  furnishing* 


q  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  190. 

2)  Cf.  p.  6. 

3)  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  771 — 77b. 
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evidence  for  an  early  origin  of  the  legend,  these  attempts 
are  rather  an  indirect  testimony  of  the  fact  that  its  origin 
belongs  to  a  later  date. 

Further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  the  fact  to  which 
the  Bollandists  point  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  the 
life,  viz.,  that  the  names  of  Dorothea  and  her  fellow-sufferers 
are  not  found  in  the  Greek  menologies1).  Tillemont  says 
in  regard  to  the  same  circumstance,  that  it  is  strange  that 
Dorothea  and  her  companions,  having  suffered  in  Cappadocia, 
do  not  appear  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  have  ever 
been  known  to  them,  although  they  are  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  martyrologies  2).  Herzog’S  „Realenzyklopadie  fur 
protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche”,  IV.,  808,  concludes 
from  this  fact  that  the  life  of  Dorothea  is  merely  a  legendary 
invention.  This  circumstance  is  also  of  some  value  in 
determining"  the  age  of  the  legend,  as  legends  containing 
miraculous  elements  are  scarcely  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  or  even  later. 

But  so  far  we  have  no  clue  to  a  definite  date  before 
which  the  legend  did  probably  not  originate.  Tillemont 
directs  attention  to  evidence  contained  in  a  certain  phrase 
of  the  legend  itself,  viz.,  „Filius  unitatem  divinitatis  obtinens 
cum  Patre  suo  et  Spiritu  sancto”  3J,  stating  that  this  expression 
is  not  common  before  the  second  ecumenical  council  (38 1)4). 
The  chief  value  of  this  evidence  is,  that  it  offers  a 
definite  date  before  which  the  legend  is  not  likely  to  have 
originated. 

Briefly  recapitulating  the  evidences  pointing  to  a  date 
after  which  the  legend  must  have  originated,  we  have  the 
following  facts: 


2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  772.  „quorum  nomina  mirum  est  nusqaum  in. 
Graecorum  menelogio  et  meneis  extare.” 

2)  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  six 
premiers  siecles.  V.,  783. 

3)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

4)  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  V.,  782. 
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1.  The  grammatical  form  of  the  names,  a  proof 
•against  its  being  known  to  the  Martyrium  Syriacum. 

2.  Attempt  to  place  legend  on  historic  basis,  indirect 
evidence  of  its  being  of  later  origin. 

3.  Legend  unknown  to  Greeks,  further  evidence  of  its 
being  of  later  origin. 

4.  Tillemont’s  evidence  placing  legend  after  381. 

The  sum  total  of  these  evidences  is  that  the  legend 

•did  not  probably  originate  before  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  fact,  evidences  1  and  4  point  to  a  later 
date  than  that.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  safe  to  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  that  the  leg* end  did  not 
exist  before  381.  We  have  thus  established  with  reason¬ 
able  certainty  the  time  within  which  the  legend  must 
have  originated,  between  381  and  630.  This  conclusion  is 
furthermore  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  saints’  legends,  the  period  when 
scores  and  hundreds  of  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
martyrs. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  where  the  legend 
originated.  I11  considering  the  time  when  it  originated, 
we  have  also  brought  out  incidentally  some  evidence  for 
the  place  where  it  originated.  The  grammatical  test  ap¬ 
plied  by  Achelis  to  the  names  in  the  MH  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  legend  was  not  recorded  in  the  Martyrium  Syriacum. 
It  is  furthermore  apparent  that  the  leg'end  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  eastern  Christendom,  as  the  Greeks  have  left 
no  record  of  it.  The  legend  must,  therefore,  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  West  and  not  in  the  East.  The  custom  of 
introducing  foreign  martyrs  into  the  different  churches  of 
western  Christendom  was  especially  very  common  after 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century1),  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  Dorothea  belongs  to  this  class.  Just  what  the  im¬ 
mediate  impulse  was  that  gave  rise  to  this  legend  and 


b  Lucius,  Anfange  des  Heiligenkults,  p.  174. 
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why  the  scene  of  action  was  laid  in  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  The  ex¬ 
treme  activity  then  prevailing-  in  everything-  pertaining-  to 
the  martyrs,  the  rapid  increase  in  names  of  sufferers,  the 
digging-  for  their  sacred  bones,  the  enormous  trade  in  rel¬ 
ics,  and  so  forth,  might  suggest  many  probable  solutions 
to  these  and  similar  questions,  but  not  prove  conclusively 
the  truth.  It  would,  therefore,  be  purposeless  to  attempt 
to  solve  these  matters.  All  that  can  be  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  is  the  approximate  time  when 
the  legend  originated  and  in  a  general  way  the  place 
where. 

What  was  the  probable  source  of  the  brief 
record  found  in  the  MH?  In  the  conclusions  already 
drawn  the  answer  to  this  question  has  practically  been 
given.  We  have  established  the  time  within  which  the 
legend  must  have  originated  and  the  place  where,  and 
found  the  former  to  be  between  381  and  630,  the  latter, 
somewhere  in  the  West.  Within  a  period  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  legend  of  Dorothea  and  her 
fellow-sufferers  would  have  ample  time  to  originate  and 
develop  into  a  fixed  form.  Such  acts  must  have  existed 
and  been  known  at  the  time  when  the  record  was  made 
in  the  MH  and  these  acts  must  have  been  the  immediate 
source  of  said  record.  This  solution  is  also  in  harmony 
with  Achelis’s  opinion,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  when 
he  says,  in  referring  to  the  record  found  in  the  MH  of 
Dorothea  and  Theophilus,  that  said  record  takes  into  account 
the  acts  of  Dorothea  and  her  companions  which  the 
Bollandists  made  known 1).  Whether  the  acts  then  extant 
were  as  complete  as  the  version  published  by  Surius  and 
the  Bollandists  cannot  be  ascertained.  Judging  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  different  martyrologies  succeeding- 


i)  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  124. 
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the  MH,  one  would  conclude  that  the  legend  had  assumed 
definite  form  by  the  time  the  reference  to  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  MH,  the  details  may,  however,  have  grown  after 
that  time. 


Chapter  the  Third. 

The  Latin  Versions  of  the  Legend. 

i.  Introductory. 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  earliest  known  record  of 
the  Dorothea  legend  has  been  pointed  out  and  evidences 
have  been  brought  forth,  showing*  when  and  where  the 
legend  originated.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine  the 
records  of  the  legend  found  in  the  Latin  martyr ologies. 
succeeding  the  MH  up  to  the  time  when  the  complete 
versions  of  the  life  appear.  The  main  object  of  this  exam¬ 
ination  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  different  extracts 
and  full  versions  of  the  life  all  belong  to  one  or  more 
general  types,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  investigations  of 
the  two  following  chapters.  The  records  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

2.  The  Older  Version. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  Aldhelm 
wrote  his  work  entitled  JJe  Laudibus  Virginitatis,  a  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  martyrs.  This  is  the  earliest  source 
of  any  somewhat  extended  account  of  Dorothea  and  her 
companions.  His  statements  contain  the  following  facts1). 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  is  the  birthplace  of  Dorothea.. 
Sapricius,  the  persecutor,  filled  with  rage,  because  he  can¬ 
not  persuade  her  to  accept  a  husband,  nor  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  gods,  has  her  tortured  on  the  rack,  beaten  with 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  burnt  with  flaming  torches.. 

x)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  772.  Giles’  edition  of  Aldhelm,  chap.  4 7,  p.  61. 
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He  turns  her  over  to  two  women,  shipwrecked  in  faith, 
that  they  may  induce  her  to  surrender  her  faith.  She, 
however,  reconverts  them  and  they  suffer  a  martyr’s  death. 
When  she  is  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  Theo- 
philus,  with  coarse,  ironic  laughter,  asks  her  to  send  him 
from  her  heavenly  bridegroom  a  gift  of  fruits.  Before  she 
is  beheaded,  Theophilus  actually  receives  three  apples  and 
•a  like  number  of  purple  roses.  He  is  converted  and 
crowned  with  martyrdom. 

This  account  agrees  with  the  AS,  excepting  the  order 
of  incidents.  In  the  AS-version,  the  beating  and  the  tor¬ 
ches  are  made  use  of  after  the  two  sisters  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  convert  Dorothea  to  their  faith.  Another  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  that  Aldhelm  does  not  speak  of  the  two  women  as 
being  sisters,  but  merely  as  two  women.  Aside  from  these 
divergences  there  is  no  reason  for  not  taking*  Aldhelm’s 
account  to  be  an  excerpt  from  acts  very  much  similar  to 
those  published  by  Surius  and  the  Bollandists,  if  not  identi¬ 
cal  with  them.  The  g*eneral  features  agree,  the  slight  di¬ 
vergence  in  regard  to  the  order  of  incidents  may  be  due 
to  the  author’s  desire  to  be  brief,  all  the  tortures  being 
therefore  summarized  in  one  place  and  not  spoken  of  in 
the  order  of  occurrence. 

The  next  martyrology  in  chronological  order  is  the 
one  usuallycalled  Romanum  Parvum,  produced  at  Rome 
about  700  A.D.1 2)  and  edited  by  Rosweydus  in  1613.  The 
reference  to  Dorothea  is  here  essentially  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  MH.  Under  the  month  of  February  the 
following  is  recorded:  “VIII.  Id.  Apud  Caesaream  Cappa- 
dociae,  S.  Dorotheae  virginis  et  Theophili  Scholasticr4  2). 
This  is  clearly  a  direct  copy  from  the  MH,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Romanum  Pai^vum 3). 

*)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol,,  p.  112. 

2)  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  123,  p.  150.  Ado’s  Martyrology  with  Martyrologium 
Romanum  Parvum  prefixed. 

3)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  ibid. 
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Be  da  does  not  mention  Dorothea  in  his  martyrology, 
but  Florus,  who  continued  Beda’s  collection  in  830 *),  has 
nearly  the  same  brief  notice  as  found  in  the  MH  and  the 
Romanum  Parvum: 

„VHL  Idus  Vacat  Beda. 

D.  Caesarea  Cappadociae  S.  Dorotheae  virginis  et 
Theophili  Scholastici* 2 3).** 

This  record  is  merely  a  copy  from  the  older  sources. 

In  Wan  delb  ert’s  martyrology,  produced  in  848  s), 
written  in  Latin  verse,  this  brief  record  of  Dorothea  is  found: 
„Idibus  octavis  Martyr  Dorothea  coruscat4).“ 

Rabanus  Maurus,  writing  in  850 5),  is  the  first  one 
after  Aldhelm  who  gives  us  a  fuller  account  of  the  acts 
of  Dorothea  and  her  companions.  The  place  of  suffering 
is  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  as  in  the  former  records.  The 
names  of  the  two  chief  persons  are  identical,  Dorothea 
and  Theophilus.  The  governor’s  name  is  Apricius,  in  Ald- 
helm’s  account  Sapricius.  The  two  women  mentioned  by 
Aldhelm  are  here  called  sisters  and  their  names  are  given, 
Christa  and  Callista.  That  Dorothea  was  placed  in  their 
charge  to  be  converted  to  their  faith;  that  the  sisters  were 
by  her  reconverted  to  Christianity  and  therefore  put  to 
death  in  a  boiling  caldron;  that  Dorothea,  being  conducted 
on  her  way  to  execution,  was  mockingly  requested  by 
Theophilus  to  send  him  fruit  and  roses  from  her  bride¬ 
groom  Christ,  a  request  which  she  unhesitatingly  granted; 
that  Theophilus,  having  seen  this  miracle,  at  once  con¬ 
fessed  Christ  to  be  true  God  and  was  thereupon  executed 
under  the  same  governor6),  —  is  all  known  to  Rabanus. 


q  Ibid. 

2)  AS,  Martius  II.  Martyrologium  ven.  Bedae  —  cum  auctario  Flori  — . 

3)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  p.  113. 

4)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  771. 

5)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  ibid. 

6)  AS,  ibid. 
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As  Rabanus  made  use  of  numerous  acts  in  compiling* 
his  martyrolgy  and  is  reg*arded  as  being*  more  independent 
than  his  immediate  predecessors1),  his  account  is  so  much 
the  more  important.  The  g*eneral  features  of  Rabanus’s 
account  and  that  of  Aldhelm  are  the  same,  indicating*  that 
the  acts  known  to  both  must,  at  least,  have  been  very 
nearly  identical.  The  slig*ht  difference  in  the  name  of  the 
judge  and  the  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  women, 
their  relationship,  their  names,  and  how  they  were  put  to 
death,  are,  however,  sufficient  to  indicate  that  Rabanus  was. 
not  dependent  on  Aldhelm. 

Ado2),  who  compiled  his  martyrolog'y  about  twenty 
years  after  Rabanus,  but  independent  of  him 3),  has  almost 
the  same  facts  to  tell.  He,  however,  does  not  mention  the 
two  sisters,  but  states  that  Caesarea  was  the  birth-place  of 
Dorothea.  The  judge’s  name  is  Apricius.  The  tortures 
which  Dorothea  endured  are  mentioned,  agreeing  with 
Aldhelm’s  account,  excepting  the  torches.  The  angel  boy 
with  apples  and  roses  appears  here  for  the  first  time.  His 
age  is  six  years.  The  general  trend  of  the  account  leads 
one  to  believe  that  Ado  was  familiar  with  the  version  later 
published  by  Surius  and  the  Bollandists.  So,  for  instance,, 
the  brief  statement  of  Dorothea’s  tortures  and  execution, 
“primum  equulei  extensione  vexata,  dein  palmis  diutissime 
caesa,  ad  ultimum  capitali  sententia  punita  est”  4),  is  really 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  AS, 
excepting  that,  according  to  the  latter  account,  she  is  twice 
placed  on  the  rack.  Theophilus’s  torture  and  execution  is 
also  in  harmony  with  the  account  in  the  AS.  Certain 
phrases  point  to  a  marked  similarity  with  this  version : 
uEia  tu  sponsa  Christi,  mitte  mihi  mala  de  paradiso  sponsi 


*)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  ibid. 

2)  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  123,  p.  227, 

3)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrol.,  ibid. 

4)  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  123,  ibid. 
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tui  l).V  The  AS  have  essentially  the  same :  “Eia  tu  sponsa 
Christi,  mitte  mihi  de  paradiso  sponsi  tui  mala  aut  rosas  2)'.“ 

Usuardus3),  the  monk,  who  wrote  his  martyrology 
in  875,  the  most  popular  during-  the  Middle  Ag-es  4),  follows 
Ado  pretty  closely  in  his  account  of  Dorothea.  Much  of 
it  seems  to  be  a  direct  copy  from  his  predecessor's  work. 
He  evidently  was  familiar  with  the  acts,  however,  as  he 
mentions  the  two  sisters,  Christa  and  Callista,  that  Ado 
omits  in  his  martyrology.  The  judge  is  not  mentioned, 
otherwise  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  Ado 
and  Usuardus. 

Notker  has  nothing  new  in  regard  to  Dorothea  in 
his  martyrology  written  in  896  5).  The  account  is  simply 
a  copy  of  what  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Ado  and 
Usuardus  6). 

This  brief  survey  of  the  records  found  in  the  martyr- 
ologies  from  Aldhelm's  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  brings  us  within  reach  of  manuscript-copies  of  the 
acts,  containing  the  full  version  as  found  in  the  AS. 

The  Bollandists  refer  to  several  such  MSS.  in  their 
periodical,  the  Analecta  Bollandiana.  The  one  in  the 
National  Library  in  Rome  is  probably  the  oldest7).  The 
MS.  is  from  the  ninth  century8).  The  legend  of  Dorothea 
belongs  to  the  same  general  class  as  that  contained  in  the 
AS9).  The  date  of  suffering  is  the  29  April10). 

The  Passionale  Sanctorum n)  in  the  Royal  Library  of 


J)  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  123,  ibid. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

3)  Usuardi  Martyrologium,  Lovanii  1568. 

4)  Achelis,  Die  Martyrologien,  p.  114. 

5)  Ibid. 

6)  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  131,  pp.  1043 — 1044. 

7)  Codex  Farfense  341  (29). 

8)  Information  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Librarian. 

9)  Analecta  Bollandiana,  vol.  25,  122. 

10)  Ibid. 

n)  Codex  No.  7984,  ff.  36r — 40L 
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Brussels  contains  the  life  of  Dorothea  essentially  the  same 
as  the  version  published  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  AS, 
Feb.  Tom.  I.  Not  only  do  the  sentences  in  most  cases 
agree,  but  even  the  words.  The  general  outline  of  the 
life  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter  is  based 
on  this  version,  that  of  the  AS,  —  hence,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  contents  here.  The  codex  is  from  the  eleventh 
century. 

From  the  twelfth  century  there  is  another  codex1)  in 
the  same  library,  containing  the  life  of  Dorothea.  This  is 
simply  another  copy  of  the  same  version. 

Another  MS.  of  this  class  is  found  in  the  Library  of 
Chartres2),  containing  variations  of  very  little  importance. 
This  MS.  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century3). 

In  the  Library  of  Douai  there  is  a  life4 5)  of  Dorothea, 
appearing  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  AS3). 

3.  The  Younger  Version. 

All  the  records  and  accounts  of  the  life  of  Dorothea 
and  her  associates,  so  far  presented,  are  apparently  of  one 
general  type.  This  type  is  not,  however,  the  only  one 
which  was  developed.  There  is  another  version  of 
the  life  which  very  evidently  has  played  a  more  important 
role  in  literature  than  the  older  and  longer  version.  The 
version  in  question  is  the  one  published  by  Graesse  (G) 
in  the  appendix  of  his  edition  of  the  Legenda  Aureab )  and 
therefore  sometimes  erroneously  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
collection  made  by  Jacobus  a  Voragine6). 

The  life  according  to  this  version  is,  briefly  told,  the 
following: 


h  SS.  Virginum  vitae.  No.  9810 — 14,  if.  48^ — 50r. 

-)  Codex  166  (204). 

3)  Information  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Librarian. 

4)  Analecta  Bollandiana,  vol.  XX.,  395. 

5)  Jacobi  a  Voragine,  Legenda  Aurea,  pp.  910 — 912. 

6)  Englische  Studien,  III.,  133. 

Peterson. 
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A  high-born  Roman  family,  consisting  of  four  members, 
father  and  mother,  Dorus  and  Thea,  and  two  daughters, 
Christe  and  Caliste,  leave  Rome  and  all  their  possessions, 
due  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  They  establish 
themselves  in  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  a  third 
daughter  is  born.  She  is  baptized,  receiving  the  name 
Dorothea,  and  g*iven  a  Christian  education.  Having  arrived 
at  the  age  of  young  womanhood,  she  is  courted  by  Fabricius, 
prefect  of  that  country,  but  rejects  his  suit.  She  is  then 
tortured  in  boiling  oil,  and  thereupon  placed  in  prison  for 
nine  days  without  food  or  drink. 

When  again  brought  before  the  judge,  she  is  found 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  before,  having  been  nourished 
by  holy  angels.  The  prefect  ag'ain  threatening  tortures, 
provided  she  will  not  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  she  falls 
upon  her  face  and  prays  the  Lord  to  reveal  himself  as 
the  only  God. 

Fabricius  erects  a  column  with  the  image  of  an  idol 
on  top,  but  both  column  and  image  are  destroyed  by  a 
multitude  of  ang*els.  She  is  again  put  to  torture;  suspended 
on  the  gibbet,  feet  upward,  she  is  lacerated  most  brutally 
and  again  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  next  day.  Being  led 
forth,  she  is  found  to  be  unharmed  as  before.  The  prefect 
then  sends  her  to  her  two  apostate  sisters  that  they  may 
induce  her  also  to  relinquish  her  faith.  She,  however, 
reconverts  them  to  Christianity.  The  prefect  has  the  two 
sisters,  Christe  and  Caliste,  bound  back  to  back  and  burned. 

He  then  threatens  to  decapitate  Dorothea,  in  case 
she  will  not  obey  his  commands  to  offer  sacrifice.  She  is 
willing  to  suffer  all  for  Christ,  her  Lord  and  Bridegroom, 
in  whose  gardens  she  will  gather  roses  and  fruit  and  rejoice 
with  Him  in  eternity.  The  judge  then  orders  her  to  be 
beaten  in  the  face  with  staves  and  cudgels,  until  the 
torturers  grow  weary  and,  after  that,  to  be  shut  up  in 
prison  till  the  next  day.  She  is  again  led  forth  unhurt, 
her  wounds  having  been  healed  by  her  Savior. 
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Fabricius  has  her  led  forth  to  be  decapitated.  On  her 
way  to  execution,  Theophilus,  the  protonotary  of  the  realm, 
mockingly  asks  her  to  send  him  roses  from  the  garden 
of  her  bridegroom,  which  request  is  unhesitatingly  granted. 
Arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  she  prays  for  all  those 
who  will  commemorate  her  suffering  and  for  women  in 
travail.  As  she  is  about  to  receive  the  hangman’s  stroke, 
a  boy  appears  with  a  basket,  containing  three  roses  and 
as  many  apples.  She  begs  the  boy  to  carry  these  to 
Theophilus.  In  the  meantime  she  is  beheaded. 

Theophilus  receiving  the  fruit  and  the  roses,  is  at 
once  converted  to  God  and  begins  to  glorify  Christ,  the 
God  of  Dorothea.  Through  his  confession  and  preaching 
almost  the  entire  country  is  converted.  Fabricius,  observing 
this,  puts  Theophilus  to  far  greater  tortures  than  Dorothea, 
and  at  last,  orders  him  cut  into  small  pieces  and  thrown 
out  to  be  devoured1). 

4.  Comparison  of  Both. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  versions  will  reveal  at  once 
several  striking  differences.  The  version  in  the  AS  is,  in 
the  first  place,  considerably  longer  and  contains  many  more 
details.  The  G-version,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  more 
elements  of  the  miraculous  than  the  former,  a  feature 
which  the  Bollandists  regard  with  suspicion2). 

The  order  in  which  the  incidents  occur,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  those  incidents,  are  different.  In  the  AS  Doro¬ 
thea  is,  after  some  parleying  with  the  governor,  placed  on 
the  rack,  then  sent  to  the  sisters,  and,  after  the  sisters’ 
execution,  again  placed  on  the  rack,  then  beaten  in  the 
face  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  finally  executed. 
In  the  G-version  she  is,  upon  refusing  the  governor’s  offer 

T)  Legenda  Aurea,  pp.  910 — 912. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  772:  “Alia  acta  exhibet  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  in 
quibus  hyperbolice  exaggerata  quaedam,  ut  propterea  haud  multum  absimilia 
apocryphis  videri  possint.” 
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of  marriage,  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil; 
shut  up  in  prison  for  nine  days;  lacerated  with  iron  hooks, 
beaten  with  staves  and  cudgels,  and  burnt  with  torches; 
imprisoned;  sent  to  her  two  sisters;  after  the  execution  of 
the  sisters,  unmercifully  beaten  in  the  face  and  imprisoned; 
and  finally  beheaded. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  are  two  distinct 
versions  of  the  legend,  one  a  longer  and  more  detailed 
account,  the  other  shorter,  but  more  fanciful.  The  longer 
version  seems  to  be  the  older  of  the  two;  the  second  has 
most  likely  been  reworked  and  condensed  from  the  former. 
The  fact  that  no  distinct  traces  of  the  second  version  are  visible 
in  the  excerpts  which  are  extant  from  about  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  century,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
version  originated  considerably  later  than  the  other. 
The  Bollandists  refer  to  only  one  MS.  of  the  second  type, 
and  in  regard  to  this  they  say:  “Edita  nonnullis  adjectis  in 
Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910 — 912” 1).  The  version  must,  however, 
have  been  very  popular,  for  numerous  literary  productions 
can  be  traced  back  to  this  source. 

5.  Combinations  of  Both  Versions. 

After  these  two  versions  had  been  fixed,  it  became 
possible  to  make  a  combination  of  both.  AMS.2)  from 
the  fifteenth  century  contains  a  life  of  this  kind.  The  be¬ 
ginning  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  beginning 
of  the  G-version.  The  two  accounts  run  parallel  up 
to  and  including  the  sentence  ending  “valde  super  om- 
nes  puellas  regionis  illius  erat”.  Then  the  writer  turns  to 
the  AS-version  and,  taking  up  the  trend  of  the  story  with 
the  second  sentence  of  this  life,  follows  this  account  with 
more  or  less  fidelity  for  some  sentences.  Turning  again 
to  G,  he  resumes  the  narrative  according  to  this  version 
precisely  where  he  left  off.  This  method  is  followed  up 


J)  Analecta  Bollandiana,  V.,  358. 

2)  MS.  Cod.  No.  7917,  ff.  78r — 81*.  Royal  Library,  Brussels. 
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throughout  the  entire  life,  the  two  being-  thus  combined 
into  one.  The  transitions  from  one  version  to  the  other 
are  ot  once  discernible,  althoug-h  the  sentence  structure 
and  the  words  are  frequently  somewhat  different. 

The  life  of  Dorothea,  found  in  Cod.  No.  581,  ff.  1  ior  —  1  i3r, 
of  the  Royal  Library,  Brussels,  a  MS.  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning-  of  the  fifteenth  century1), 
is  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  The  beginning 
corresponds  to  G.  From  “Haec  cotidianis  diebus”  on, 
however,  the  narrative  follows,  in  the  main,  the  AS.  Here 
there  is  no  attempt  at  combining-  the  two.  The  information 
which  the  G  offers  in  reg-ard  to  Dorothea's  family  and  birth 
was  evidently  all  the  writer  desired  from  this  version2). 

6.  Comparison  with  Other  Leg-ends. 

Before  closing*  this  chapter  it  is  in  order  to  make  a 
few  comparisons  between  various  features  in  the  Dorothea 
legend  and  similar  ones  in  other  legends,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  foreground  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  greater  number  of  the  lives:  their 
want  of  individuality.  The  frame-work  of  the  lives  had 
been  fixed,  what  remained  was  to  fit  the  different  persons 
into  this  form.  This  comparison  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
Dorothea  had  many  features  in  common  with  others  of 
her  class. 

One  of  the  first  features  we  meet  with,  which  is  common 
in  the  lives,  is  that  of  rank3).  Dorothea  is  said  to  be  “ex  nobile 
sanguine  senatorum”  4).  It  was  the  policy  of  the  early  church 
to  represent  its  sufferers  as  being  of  high  birth,  in  order 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  hig'her  classes  of  society.  It  is, 

*)  Dated  by  the  Librarian  of  the  University  Library,  Heidelberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wille. 

2)  Cod.  20 7 — 208,  ff.  119  V — 12  iv,  Royal  Library,  Brussels,  —  MS. 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  Wille  — ,  follows  the  AS  almost  word 
for  word. 

3)  Gunter,  Legenden-Studien,  pp.  44 — 45.  Numerous  examples. 

4)  Legenda  Aurea,  p.  910. 
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therefore,  no  uncommon  thing*,  but  rather  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  lives,  that  the  martyr  is  represented  as  being* 
highborn.  Of  St.  Ag*atha  we  read  that  she  was  born  of  the 
noblest  blood1).  The  parents  of  Agues  are  likewise  of 
high  lineage2 3).  According  to  Chaucer,  St.  Cecilie  “Was 
comen  of  Romayns,  and  of  noble  kinde8).”  St.  Katherine 
of  Alexandria  was  of  very  noble  ancestry,  her  father  was 
king,  her  mother  queen4). 

The  physical  and  mental  superiority,  particularly 
of  young  women  saints,  is  a  common  feature.  Dorothea  is 
thus  described:  “puella  repleta  est  spiritu  sancto  virtutibus 
et  omni  pacis  disciplina  imbuta,  formosa  valde  super  omnes 
puellas  regionis  illius5).”  St.  Agatha  was  also  gifted  with 
bodily  and  spiritual  beauty  and  excellence,  and  was  very 
devout6).  Christina  had  not  only  great  bodily  beauty,  but 
she  was  also  prudent  beyond  the  women  of  that  city  and 
served  the  Lord  of  heaven7).  Katherine  possessed  such 
erudition  that  she  confused  the  learned  doctors  of  her 
country8). 

Due  to  their  great  beauty  and  superior  mental  qualities, 
these  young  women  are  usually  always  passionately  loved 
and  courted  by  the  man  who  later  becomes  their  judge. 
In  the  G-version  of  our  legend  Dorothea  is  loved  by 
Fabricius,  the  governor,  who  makes  her  magnificent  offers, 
provided  she  will  become  his  legitimate  wife9).  St.  Agnes 
was  loved  by  the  prefect’s  son,  who  offered  to  bestow  great 
wealth  and  honor  upon  her,  provided  she  would  marry 


J)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Legenden,  p.  210,  line  73. 

2)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

3)  Skeat,  The  Works  of  Chaucer,  Seconde  Nonnes  Tale,  p.  650,  line  12 1. 

4)  Furnivall,  Old  Engl.  Poems  and  Legends.  Legend  No.  XIX. 

5)  Legenda  Aurea,  p.  910. 

6)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  210. 

7)  Id.,  p.  55. 

8)  Furnivall,  Old  Engl.  Poems  and  Legends,  XIX. 

9)  Legenda  Aurea,  p.  910. 
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him 1).  The  prefect  Olibrius  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  as 
she  was  pasturing  sheep  and  offered  to  give  her  riches  in 
abundance,  if  she  would  become  his  wife 2). 

The  inefficacy  of  the  most  inhuman  tortures  is 
a  feature  that  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all3).  The 
intervention  of  Heaven  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Fire,  boiling  oil,  beating  with  cudgels  and  rods, 
are,  therefore,  unavailing.  In  our  legend,  Dorothea  was 
put  into  boiling  oil,  but  without  effect,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  to  her  “ac  si  balsamo  unger etur ” 4).  The  effect  of 
the  boiling  oil  upon  Dorothea  has  a  parallel  in  the  Prayer 
of  Azaria,  the  last  verse. 

The  conversion  of  pagans  as  a  result  of  the 
miracles  is  a  feature  of  frequent  recurrence.  In  the  present 
legend  we  note  no  fewer  than  three  such  conversions. 
The  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  boiling-oil  torture  is 
thus  recorded:  “Multi  autem  paganorum  videntes  hoc 
miraoulum  intra  se  ad  Christum  convertuntur5).”  When  the 
column  and  idol  of  Fabricius  were  destroyed  by  a  host  of 
angels,  the  effect  upon  the  pagans  was  even  greater:  “Et 
multa  millia  paganorum  ad  Christum  manifeste  converta- 
bantur6).”  Again,  when  Theophilus  had  been  converted  by 
means  of  the  apples  and  roses,  which  Dorothea  sent  him, 
and  had  begun  to  confess  and  preach  Christ,  the  result 
was  “fere  tota  terra  convertitur” 7).  When  Margaret  had 
been  tortured  by  fire,  then  dipped  alternately  into  hot  and 
cold  water,  five  thousand  were  converted  at  once  and 
suffered  a  martyr’s  death8). 


1)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

2)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  8. 

3)  Gunter,  Legenden-Studien,  pp.  38 — 39. 

4)  Legenda  Aurea,  p.  910. 

5)  Id.,  p.  91 1. 

6)  Ibid. 

7)  Ibid. 

8)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  No.  12. 
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Even  the  flower  motif,  which  might  seem  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Dorothea  legend,  is  the  subject  of  a  large 
number  of  ballads  and  popular  songs.  Johannes  Bolte  x)  directs 
attention  to  ballads  of  this  kind,  where  the  flower  motif 
appears  in  one  form  or  another.  The  long  list  which  Bolte 
gives  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  popularity  which 
this  motif  must  have  enjoyed  in  all  countries.  Did  this 
feature  originate  with  the  Dorothea  legend,  or  was  it  an 
independent  element  which,  during  the  process  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  legend,  was  made  a  part  of  this  life?  In  the 
earliest  record  of  Dorothea  we  found  her  associate  mentioned, 
and  Aldhelm,  who  is  the  first  to  give  a  fuller  account  of 
the  life,  states  that  Theophilus  was  converted  through  the 
miraculous  apples  and  roses.  The  motif  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  been  part  of  the  early  acts  of  Dorothea.  But 
this  circumstance  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  originally  an  independent  element.  The  wide 
popularity  of  the  motif  would  rather  speak  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  element,  and,  adding  to  this  the  circumstance  that  an 
Independent  Latin  legend1)  exists  where  neither  Dorothea 
nor  Theophilus  are  mentioned,  but  the  other  features 
connected  with  the  incident  of  Theophilus’s2)  conversion, 
this  latter  view  becomes  very  probable. 


J)  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsches  Altertum,  34,  pp.  18 — 31. 

2)  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  ed.  Crane,  Folk  Lore  Society,  1890, 
p.  120  (No.  307).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  of  the  British  Museum  for 
this  reference,  which  I  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Miss  E.  Margaret 
Thompson. 
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Chapter  the  Fourth. 

The  Dorothea  Legend  in  Middle  English. 

1.  Introductory:  Th  e  Le  g*end  on  the  Continent 

The  best  proof  of  the  popularity  of  a  certain  theme 
in  literature  is  the  frequency  of  its  appearance.  Applying* 
this  test  to  the  Dorothea  legend,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  popularity.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  attempt  a  complete 
history  of  the  leg'end,  and  yet  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
point  to  a  few  productions  outside  of  the  immediate  field 
of  this  paper,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  popularity 
in  general. 

D  i  e  m  e  r  published  in  the  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte, 
XI.,  pp.  51 — 71  and  799 — 809,  a  number  of  fragmentary 
poems,  dealing  with  different  features  of  the  legend.  The 
legend  is  treated  with  considerable  poetic  freedom,  the 
influence  of  both  versions  is,  however,  manifest.  Schachner 
takes  the  fragments  to  be  from  the  fourteenth  century1). 

In  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie”,  vol.  35,. 
PP-  37^  —  84,  Priebsch  published  a  poem  on  the  Dorothea 
passion  from  a  MS.  in  Brussels.  The  source  of  this  poem 
is  not  the  version  found  in  Graesse’s  edition  of  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  but  a  text  very  much  like  it.  Due  to  the  poetic 
freedom  of  treatment,  the  poem  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  text  probably  was  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Another  poem  was  published  by  Oskar  Schade, 
in  his  collection  of  religious  poems2).  The  compiler  holds 


1)  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Philologie,  35,  p.  157. 

2)  Geistliche  Gedichte  d.  XIV. — XV.  Jahrhunderts  von  Niederrheiu,. 
pp.  15—27. 
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the  opinion  that  the  source  of  the  poem  is  the  life  in  G, 
which  version  the  poet  follows  closely.  It  is  more  probable 
that  another  Latin  text  slig*htly  different  from  the  Gr  was 
the  source,  for  there  are  some  points  of  difference,  e.  g\: 
the  father  and  mother  are  called  Theodorus  and  Theodora, 
respectively,  in  the  poem,  in  G,  however,  Dorus  and  Thea. 
The  year  of  suffering*  is  267:  “zwei  hundert  jair  /  ind  seven 
und  seszich *)”,  in  the  Latin,  287. 

The  most  interesting*  literary  production  in  German, 
dealing*  with  our  leg*end,  is  the  Dorotheenspiel, 
published  first  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  in 
his  “Fundgruben”,  then  by  Schachner  in  the  thirty-fifth 
volume  of  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie”.  The 
play  is  only  a  frag*ment,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  definite 
idea  of  its  source:  the  G-type,  but  not  the  identical  text. 
The  author  has  exercised  considerable  freedom  in  the  use 
of  his  source  and  displays  some  originality.  The  only 
objection  to  accepting  G  as  the  original  is  that  the 
parents  are  called  Dorotheus  and  Theodora,  respectively, 
in  the  G,  Dorus  and  Thea.  This  may  appear  a  small 
matter  to  base  an  argument  on,  but  as  there  are  Latin 
texts,  containing  a  variation  in  regard  to  names,  and  evidences 
in  both  German  and  English  lives  of  Dorothea  also  pointing 
to  such  differences,  the  trifle  becomes  an  important  guide2). 

A  Danish  drama  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  a  testimony  of  the  fact  that  the 
legend  was  also  known  in  the  North3).  The  editor  points 


J)  Oskar  Schade,  Geistl.  Ged.,  p.  26,  lines  372 — 73. 

2)  There  are  numerous  other  references  to  poems  and  other  productions, 
based  on  this  legend.  A  few  are  here  appended:  Schachner  in  ZsfdPhil. 
35,  p.  157,  refers  to  a  “Meisterdichtung”  by  Michael  Schrade,  and  to 
a  number  of  Latin  verses  of  the  fifteenth  century.  —  Pauls  GrundriB,  II.1, 
pp.  362,  422,  gives  other  references.  Ps.  Grundr.,  2.  Aufl.  II.,  p.  719,  to  an 
Icelandic  poem.  —  Goedekes  GrundriB,  I2,  pp.  232,  468,  still  others. 

3)  Dorothea  Komedie,  in  “De  tre  aeldste  danske  Skuespil”  (Christiern 
Hansens  Komedier)  udgivne  ved  S.  Birket  Smith,  Kjobenhavn,  1874. 
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to  the  original,  which  he  says  is  easily  detected,  a  Latin 
drama  from  the  year  1507  by  “Chilian  fra  Mellerstadt” *). 
The  drama  is  readable,  because  of  the  ripples  of  humor 
which  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  story  follows 
in  general  the  G-type. 

These  few  references  to  literary  productions  on  the 
continent,  based  on  the  Dorothea  legend,  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  popularity  which  the  subject  must  have  enjoyed. 
We  are  now  ready  to  pass  over  to  the  Engiish  productions, 
which  we  will  consider  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 

2.  Survey  of  the  Middle  English  Versions. 

The  Dorothea  leg*end  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
as  great  a  popularity  in  Engiand  as  on  the  continent.  The 
number  of  literary  productions  is  not  so  extensive  and 
those  that  do  exist  are  more  or  less  close  reproductions  of 
Latin  originals.  The  short,  younger  version  is 
everywhere  discernible,  although  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  the  exact  text  used.  At  all  events  the 
G-text  cannot  have  been  the  immediate  source 
of  any  one  of  the  Middle  English  versions.  A 
comparison  of  any  one  of  the  English  texts  with  the  Latin 
will  establish  the  fact  of  this  statement  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Middle  English  versions  which  are  made  use  of 
in  this  investigation  are  the  following: 

I.  Prose  versions: 

1.  The  life  of  Dorothea  published  by  Horstmann  in 
Anglia  III.,  325 — 328,  from  Lambeth  MS.  432  (L). 

2.  The  life  in  Additional  MS.  11565,  ff.  57b — 58b,  in¬ 
cluding  Add.  MS.  35298,  ff.  80 — 81,  —  both  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  —  and  Lambeth  MS.  7 2,  ff.  232 — 2 33*  2),  as 

*)  Creizenach  in  Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas,  II.,  53,  says  that  the  drama 
is  under  the  influence  of  Hrothsvitha.  Subject  chosen  because  Dorothea  was  at 
that  time  especially  popular  in  the  countries  of  Saxony. 

2)  The  life  in  Lamb.  72  is  according  to  Miss  E.  Margaret  Thompson 
the  same  as  that  in  Add.  11565. 
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the  lives  found  in  the  two  latter  are  the  same  as  that  in 
the  former. 

3.  The  life  in  Royal  MS.  2  A XVIII.,  f.  236  et  sq., 
British  Museum. 

II.  Metrical  versions: 

1.  The  poem  published  by  Horstmann  in  “Sammlung 
alteng-lischer  Legenden”,  pp.  1 91  — 197,  from  the  Harleian 
MS.  5272  (H). 

2.  The  poem  in  “Osbern  Bokenam’s  Legenden”,  edited 
by  Horstmann  (B). 

3.  Relationship  of  the  Middle  English  Prose 
Versions  to  the  Latin  Sources  and  to  One 

Another. 

a)  The  Source  a  Latin  Text  of  the  G-Type,  not  G  itself. 

In  the  following-  comparisons  the  English  prose  text 
L  is  taken  as  a  basis.  Other  versions  will  also  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  sources 
containing*  variant  readings. 

1.  The  very  first  sentence  of  G  contains  a  feature 
which  differs  from  L,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  Dorothea.  G  has  “ex  patre  Doro  et  matre 
Thea”  x).  The  English  text  reads:  “Hir  ffadir  hight  Doro- 
theo,  and  hir  modir  hig'ht  Theodera”* 2).  If  this  version 
were  the  only  one  where  this  difference  occurs,  one  might 
attribute  the  cause  of  the  variation  to  the  English  translator 
and  not  to  a  Latin  original.  But  since  a  variant  reading 
in  regard  to  names  is  found  in  many  other  versions,  there 
must  be  another  reason  for  it  (see  above  p.  26). 

H  reads  as  follows: 

2  “Whos  fader  was  called  Dorotheus, 

Thy  moder  was  named  Theodore”3): 


J)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910. 

2)  Anglia  III.,  325,  lines  2  and  3. 

3)  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  19 1. 
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B  contains  the  following  information  in  regard  to 
names: 


12  “Wych  hycht,  as  {)e  story  telle  can, 
Dorotheus;  and  eg'al  to  hys  dygnyte, 
Theodora  clepyd,  a  wyf  had  he”* 2 3  4). 

This  hypothesis  becomes  still  more  plausible  when  we 
find  further  proofs  in  German  versions.  The  Dorothea 
drama,  briefly  mentioned  (p.  26),  agrees  exactly  with  B  in 
this  feature: 

“Do  dorotheus  daz  vornam  — 

Mit  theodora  der  liben  vrow  sin”  — 2). 

Codex  Germ.  257,  f.  30%  University  Library,  Heidelberg, 
is  another  proof  of  the  same  kind,  the  form  of  the  names 
being  here  Dorotheus  and  Theodrea. 

There  are  also  Latin  texts  containing  variants  in  this 
respect.  Cod.  581,  f.  nor,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  has  “ex  patre  dorotheo  ex  matre  dorothea”,  and 
according  to  Schachner3),  the  Latin  legend  of  Dorothea  in 
Kremsmiinster,  Cod.  3,  31,  contains  the  following:  “ex  patre 
Dorotheo  et  matre  Theodora”.  The  AS4)  directs  attention 
to  another  variant,  which  is  found  reflected  in  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  lives5),  viz.,  that  of  Franciscus  Laherius, 
who  calls  the  father  Theodoras,  the  mother  Theodora. 

These  circumstances  establish  one  fact  beyond  a  doubt: 
that  Latin  originals  existed  containing  variants  in  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  whenever  we  find  such 

x)  Horstmann,  Bockenam’s  Legenden,  No.  VII.,  p.  120. 

2)  ZsfdPhil.,  35,  p.  186. 

3)  Id->  P-  175- 

4)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  772. 

5)  Add.  35298.  f.  80L  col.  1,  calls  the  father  and  mother  Theodora; 
the  father’s  name  should  without  doubt  be  Theodorus.  Add.  11565,  f.  57C 
col.  2,  calls  the  father  “theodora”  the  first  time  he  is  mentioned,  the  second 
time,  however,  “Dorothe”.  The  wife’s  name  is  Theodora. 
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variants  in  translations,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such 
translations  are  based  on  different  texts,  otherwise  prob¬ 
ably  nearly  identical. 

2.  Another  feature  wherein  the  G-text  differs  from 
L  is  in  regard  to  the  bishop:  “secundum  morem  christi- 
anorum  occulte  baptizata  est  a  quodam  episcopo  sancto”1). 
L  says:  “she  was  preuely  baptized  in  the  maner  of  cristen 
people  of  an  holy  man,  byshop  Appollinarye,  — ”2).  This 
difference  is  very  much  of  the  same  order  as  the  one  just 
discussed;  it  is  another  instance  of  a  variant  reading  in  the 
Latin  originals.  Codices  Nos.  7917  and  581  of  the  Royal 
Library,  Brussels,  correspond  to  our  Latin  text,  that  is,  they 
do  not  give  the  name  of  the  bishop.  Additional  MS.  11565, 
including  the  other  MSS.  of  this  group,  calls  the  bishop 
Appolynar,  and  Royal  MS.  2  A  XVIII.,  Appolinari.  Cod. 
Germ.  257,  University  Library,  Heidelberg,  gives  a  different 
name  entirely:  “und  ward  getauft  von  Cyrino  dem 
byschoff”,  and  the  poem  published  by  Priebsch  gives  a 
name  which  may  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  English  versions,  but  corrupted  in  the  process 
of  transcribing: 

“De  bischop  heyt  Apolonius 

Deme  kynde  goff  he  den  namen  aldas3).” 

B  and  H  agree  with  L,  excepting  slight  differences  in 
orthography. 

3.  In  the  characterization  of  the  girl,  the  two  versions 
under  consideration  do  not  agree.  The  English  is  some¬ 
what  longer,  containing  elements  which  remind  one  of  the 
more  detailed  account  of  the  martyr’s  virtues  in  AS.  G 
describes  her  thus:  “Dorothea  autem  ipsa  puella  repleta 


Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  375,  lines  11  and  12. 

3)  ZsfdPhil.  36,  p.  377,  lines  48 — 49. 
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est  spirita  sancto,  virtutibus  et  omni  pacis  disciplina  im- 
buta,  formosa  valde  super  omnes  puellas  reg'ionis  illius1).” 

L,  aside  from  a  free  rendering*  of  the  Latin,  contains 
an  addition:  “And  she  anone  ffulffillid  with  the  holy  goest, 
taught  with  vertu  and  holy  discipline,  and  she  was  wonder  1 
ffayre  above  all  the  maydennys  of  the  regeone,  dispisin 
the  worlde  with  all  his  vanyteis  in  a  fferuent  love 
of  god  with  pouerte  and  ffull  of  mekenesse  and  of 
charite2).” 

The  other  prose  versions  have  this  addition  with  very 
slight  variations.  Evidences  of  the  same  source  are  also 
discernible  in  H: 

41  “Sche  was  replet  with  goddis  grace, 

A  vesselle  chosen  vertuous  to  holde, 

Fayreste  of  beowte  that  in  that  kyngdom  was: 
Therefore  hire  name  fulle  faire  was  tolde; 

Sche  was  a  schepe  of  Cristis  owne  folde 
And  folowid  hi  re  faderis  informacione; 

Worldis  worschip,  tresowre  and  golde 
Sche  had  in  grete  abhom inacione. 

Sche  lyved  in  devout  chastite, 

In  thowgt  and  worde  and  dede  also3)/’ 

The  corresponding  passage  in  B  is  equally  clear: 

2 9  “Thys  Dorothe,  of  youthe  fulfyllyd  wy*  grace 
Of  |)e  holy  gost,  in  vertu  euere  g*rew 
And  in  al  goodnesse  whos  synguler  solace 
Was  bodyly  clennesse  euere  to  pursew 
And  flesshly  corupcyoun  eek  to  eschew; 

And  for  to  spekyn  of  bodyly  bewte, 

She  passyd  alle  f>e  maydyns  of  {>at  cuwtre4).” 

J)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  lines  14—18. 

3)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  192. 

4)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  pp.  120 — 12 1. 
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The  fact  that  all  these  English  versions  harmonize  in 
this  particular  feature,  but  differ  from  G,  is  a  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  proof  that  the  latter  cannot  have  been  the  original 
from  which  the  English  lives  have  been  translated. 

4.  In  describing  Dorothea’s  relationship  to  Christ,  there 
is  another  difference  between  L  and  G.  The  particular 
passage  in  the  latter  reads  thus:  “et  intrepida,  se  Christo 
desponsatam  fatebatur”* 2 3  4).  The  German  play  and  the  poem, 
in  Schade’s  collection  seem  to  reflect  an  original  similar 
to  G.  The  former  says: 

“Nu  nem  ich  dich  noch  keynen  man, 
wen  ihesus  cristus  ist  myn  brotegam2).” 

The  latter:  “Sie  sprach  got  min  brudegam  ist3).”  In  L, 
however,  as  well  is  in  the  other  prose  versions  she  de¬ 
clares  that  she  is  wTedded  to  Christ:  “and  w^Aout  any  drede 
she  knowlegid  her  lyff  openly,  that  she  was  frely  and  truly 
maried  to  oure  lord  Jhesw  Christ”4).  In  the  two  poems  she 
calls  herself  Christ’s  spouse. 

5.  A  slight  disag*reement  is  furthermore  found  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Dorothea’s  meeting  with  her  two  sisters.  G  states 
that  she  was  sent  to  her  two  sisters,  L,  however,  that  the 
sisters  were  sent  to  her:  “misit  earn  ad  duos  sorores  suas”5). 
“And  thane  he  sent  to  hirre  two  of  her  susters,  Crysteane 
and  Callestyne  —  6).”  Priebsch’s  poem  agrees  with  the  Latin: 

“He  sande  se  tho  oren  susteren 7).” 

Also  Schade’s: 

“Do  liez  he  si  voren  zo  hant 
dae  men  ire  susteren  vant8).” 

*)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

2)  ZsfdPhil.,  35,  pp.  189 — 90,  lines  147 — 148. 

3)  Geistl.  Gedichte,  p.  18,  1.  1 1 5 . 

4)  Anglia,  III.,  325 — 26,  lines  25 — 27. 

5)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

6)  Anglia,  III.,  326,  lines  35 — 36. 

7)  ZsfdPhil.,  36,  p.  380,  line  256. 

8 )  Geistliche  Gedichte,  p.  21,  lines  204 — 205. 
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G  is  here  supported  by  AS:  “Tunc  Sapricius  iussit  earn 
duci  ad  duas  sorores1).”  The  other  English  prose  versions 
agree  also  in  this  point  with  L,  Add.  11565,  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent,  however,  but  the  same  idea:  “fabricDs  sent  for  hir 
ij  sustyrs 2).” 

6.  Another  very  glaring  disagreement  between  our 
texts  is  illustrated  by  the  following*  passages  from  L  and 
G  respectively:  “The  day  following  she  was  brought  ffully 
curid  and  made  hole  and  full  of  beaute  by  her  trusty 
spouse  and  saviours,  ffor  whose  worship  and  luff  she 
toke  apone  her  this  hard  and  travellous  battayle3).” 
“De  mane  vero  producitur  illaesa  a  salvatore  nostro  cu- 
rata,  — 4).”  The  other  prose  texts  contain  the  same  ad¬ 
ditional  idea,  although  not  expressed  in  the  identical  words. 

7.  A  striking  divergence  is  noticeable  in  Dorothea’s 
prayer  before  her  execution.  In  this  feature  the  prose 
versions  essentially  agree.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
strong  argument  against  considering  the  prose  versions 
based  on  G.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  entire  prayer 
here,  only  that  part  which  has  no  equivalent  in  G.  L  con¬ 
tains  the  following  addition:  “also  she  prayed  that,  .where 
her  lyff  were  writtyne  in  any  place  or  house,  that  hit  myght 
be  kepte  frome  all  maner  of  parellis,  of  thunder,  light- 
enyng  or  any  other  myschaunce,  and  ffrome  the  parellis 
of  thevis  and  all  sodene  dethis,  and  that  thay  shall  resseyue 
the  holy  sacrament  at  her  ende  ffor  herre  souerayne  dif- 
fence  agaynys  all  goestly  parellis”5).  In  the  poem  pub¬ 
lished  by  Priebsch  the  long  form  of  the  prayer  is  also 
found  agreeing  essentially  with  L.  This  is  a  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  Latin  texts  containing  this  addition 
must  have  existed. 


AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I. 

2)  Add.  11565,  f.  58,  col.  2. 

3)  Anglia,  III.,  327,  lines  6 — 9. 

4)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

5)  Anglia,  III.,  327,  lines  24 — 29. 
Peterson. 
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8.  Finally  the  day  and  the  year  of  suffering*  as  given 
by  G  does  not  agree  with  L:  “Passa  est  autem  gioriosa 
virg*o  et  martir  Dorothea  anno  domini  CCLXXXVII  Idus 
Februarias  V’  In  L  the  day  and  month  have  evidently 
been  omitted  in  copying;  this  circumstance  will  be  made 
clear  later* 2).  The  year  is  however  given:  CCLXXXVIII. 
The  other  prose  versions  and  H  agree  in  giving  the  date 
and  year  of  suffering:  the  6  Feb.,  288. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  L  and  G  may  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  Disagreement  in  names  of  father  and  mother. 

2.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  bishop. 

3.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  characterization  of  Do¬ 
rothea. 

4.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  virgin’s  relationship  to 
Christ. 

5.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  Dorothea’s  meeting  with 
her  sisters. 

6.  Reason  advanced  for  her  willing'ness  to  suffer,  found 
in  L,  but  not  in  G. 

7.  Disagreement  in  Dorothea’s  prayer. 

8.  Disagreement  in  day  and  year  of  suffering. 

These  eight  points  of  disagreement  between  L  and  G 

are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  Gis  notthe  source 
o  f  L.  That  the  original  of  L,  however,  was  a 
Latin  text  of  the  G-type  is  even  more  evident:  a 
single  reading  of  both  texts  is  sufficient  to  establish  this 
fact.  There  wTere  undoubtedly  many  copies  of  this  type 
extant,  which  in  the  process  of  copying  had  developed 
variant  reading's.  In  some  instances  a  thought  might  be 
added  by  the  copyist,  suggested  by  the  similarity  existing* 
between  so  many  of  the  lives,  in  others,  a  clause  or  a 
sentence  might  be  omitted,  due  to  an  error  in  writing. 


J)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

2)  Cf.  p.  36. 
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Translations,  however,  would,  probably,  in  most  cases  re¬ 
flect  their  source  with  greater  fidelity  than  copies  would, 
as  errors  due  to  the  more  or  less  mechanical  process  of 
copying*  would  not  be  likely  to  occur. 

*  * 

* 

In  showing*  that  L  is  independent  of  G,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  shown  that  the  other  prose  versions 
are  likewise  independent  of  the  same  text, 
for  the  same  divergences  apply  to  these  as  well,  althoug*h 
the  point  of  difference  is  not  in  every  case  exactly  the  same. 

This  harmony  between  the  prose  versions  of  our  leg-end 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question,  wrhether  they  have  a 
common  source  or  not.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is, 
therefore,  next  in  order. 

b.  The  Prose  Versions  not  Original  Translations,  but  Copies. 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  these  prose 
versions,  viz.,  Add.  11565  (including  Lamb.  72  and  Add. 
35298)  *),  Royal  MS.  2  A  XVIII,  and  L,  will,  however,  re¬ 
veal  the  fact  that  they  are  not  all  based  on  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  source,  although  the  similarity  existing  between  them 
may  at  first  sight  appear  very  striking.  It  will  further¬ 
more  become  evident,  that  they  are  not  original 
translations,  but  copies.  A  few  examples  will  be 
sufficient  to  verify  the  last  statement. 

The  characteristics  of  a  copy  are,  omissions  of  words 
or  phrases,  and  sometimes  even  longer  passages,  repetition 
of  words  or  phrases,  and  the  occurrence  of  meaningless 
words  or  combinations  of  words. 

L  contains  these  features.  The  form  “wyffis”  in  the 
phrase  “that  is  to  say  wyffis,  castellic,  and  housis” *  2),  seems 

*)  As  the  life  in  these  three  MSS.  is  the  same,  they  will  be  taken  to¬ 
gether  in  the  comparison  and  referred  to  as  the  “Group”. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  line  6. 
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to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding-  on  the  part  of  the  cop¬ 
yist.  The  corresponding-  word  in  the  Latin  is  “vineis” 1 2 3  4), 
in  the  other  prose  versions  and  B,  “vynes”,  “vinis”,  “vy- 
nys”.  The  word  “lyff”  in  “she  knowlegid  her  lyff  open¬ 
ly”2),  must  be  due  to  a  similar  error.  The  construction  in 
Royal  MS.  shows  clearly  how  the  error  originated:  “she 
knowliched  herselff  openly”3):  “lyff”  for  “selff”.  The  other 
MSS.  agree  with  the  latter,  omitting,  however,  the  reflexive 
“self”:  “knowleched  hir4”). 

The  omission  of  the  day  of  suffering  in  this  version 
of  the  legend  appears  to  be  due  to  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  copyist.  Comparison  with  Royal  MS.  will  render 
this  opinion  very  plausible.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
passage  omitted  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  placed  between 
two  identical  expressions:  “she  receyvyd”.  The  copyist 
having  transcribed  the  first  “she  receyvyd”  with  its  following 
“J)e”,  looks  up  at  the  copy  before  him,  and,  seeing  only 
what  follows  the  second  “she  receyvyd”,  copies  that.  The 
parallel  passages  will  make  this  clear.  Royal  MS.  2  A  XVIII., 
f.  240,  col.  1:  “And  anon  she  receyvyd  |)e  stroke  of  the 
swerde  and  passyd  to  oure  lord  the  vj  day  of 
February  she  reseyvyd  martirdome  by  Fabricion 
prefecte  vndyr  Dyoclesyan  and  Maximeon  Empours  of  Rome 
cclxxxviij.”  L  reads  thus:  “And  anone  she  resayuyd  the 
martirdome  by  ffabriciond  preffecte  vnder  Dyoclusyond 
and  to  Maxemyane  Empmmre  of  Rome,  cclxxxviii  yere 
of  oure  lord  g*od5).”  It  is  probable  that  the  omitted  section 
filled  a  line  of  the  MS.  used  as  a  copy,  this  circumstance 
making  the  omission  so  much  the  easier. 

Royal  MS.  2  A  XVIII.,  fol.  236  et  sq.,  contains  an  error 
which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  just  discussed. 

1)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  line  26. 

3)  Royal  MS.,  f.  327V,  col.  1. 

4)  Add.  11565,  f.  58,  col.  1. 

5)  Anglia,  III.,  327,  lines  39 — 41. 
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The  copyist  having  omitted  a  certain  passage,  inserted 
the  same  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  page,  after  he  had 
discovered  the  omission.  In  making  this  omission  he, 
however,  added  a  phrase,  properly  belonging  at  the  end 
of  the  omitted  passage,  to  the  sentence  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  it.  As  the  last  word  preceding  said  phrase  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  the  mistake  was  so  much  more  likely 
to  occur.  The  sentence,  with  omitted  passage  bracketed, 
reads  thus:  “But  yet  was  she  norysshed  and  fedde  w* 
glorius  Angelis  so  that  when  she  came  out  of  pnson  wtout 
mete  or  drinke.  [and  was  brought  before  the  Juge.  She 
apperyd  more  fairer  than  euer  she  did  before  wherof  the 
People  wondrid  gretly  how  she  might  be  so  fayre  &  so 
longe  kepte  in  pnson1)]”  (The  phrase  in  italics  should 
properly  belong  here  as  in  L).  This  MS.  also  reveals  an 
error  in  writing  in  giving  the  number  of  days  during 
which  Dorothea  was  imprisoned.  This  MS.  alone  has  ten 
days,  the  others  nine,  thus:  X.,  —  IX. 

The  life  of  Dorothea  in  Add.  11565,  which  Butler2) 
places  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  much  more  carefully 
written  than  the  two  already  spoken  of.  The  signs  of  its 
being  a  copy  are  therefore  not  so  evident  nor  so  numerous. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  not  totally  wanting.  The  first 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  is  the  circumstance  that  the  father 
of  Dorothea  is  called  Theodora.  But  as  the  same  error 
occurs  in  the  other  two  MSS.  of  this  group,  it  is  likely 
an  error  found  in  the  Latin  source  and  from  there  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

The  word  “myrache”  instead  of  “myracle”,  as  found 
in  Add.  35298,  suggests  rather  that  also  this  MS.  is  a  copy: 
“And  for  this  myrache  many  thousandys  of  paynyms 
were  convertide3).”  An  omission  is  found  in,  “and  the 

x)  Royal  MS.  f.  237 v,  col.  2. 

2)  Legenda  Aurea  —  Legende  Doree  —  Golden  Legend;  A  Study  of 
Caxton’s  Golden  Legend  —  p.  50. 

3)  Add.  11565,  f.  58,  col.  2. 
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childe  to  cristenyd” 1),  instead  of  the  correct  form  given  by 
Add.  35298,  “to  be  cristenyd”2). 

As  the  life  in  Lamb.  7 23)  and  Add.  3529s4)  agree  with 
the  life  in  Add.  11565,  as  already  stated,  and  are,  according 
to  Butler5),  copies  of  a  translation  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  further  proofs.  The  three 
prose  versions  of  the  life  of  Dorothea,  L,  the  Group,  and 
Royal  MS.  2  A  XVIII.,  are,  therefore,  all  copies. 

c.  Their  Relationship  to  One  Another. 

But  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  their 
relationship  to  one  another?  Have  they  a  common 
source? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  these 
questions  the  following  tests  will  be  applied: 

1.  Do  the  different  copies  agree  in  regard  to  the 
general  features  of  the  legend? 

2.  Are  the  order  of  incidents  the  same? 

3.  Is  every  fact  of  some  degree  of  importance  found 
in  one  copy  balanced  by  a  corresponding  one 
in  the  others? 

4.  Does  sentence  agree  with  sentence  and  word,  with 
word? 

From  the  comparisons  already  made  between  the 
different  prose  versions  it  has  become  apparent,  that  a 
close  relationship  must  exist  between  them.  The  general 
features  of  the  legend  are  found  in  each  one  of  these  cop¬ 
ies.  The  similarity,  in  general,  is  so  great  that  one  would 
conclude  even  from  this  first  test  that  the  Latin  source 

!)  Add.  11565,  f.  58b,  col.  x. 

2)  Fol.  81,  col.  1. 

3)  Cf.  p.  35,  foot  note  1. 

4)  This  MS.  was  formerly  known  as  the  Ashburnham  MS.,  cf.  Butler, 
p.  149,  but  is  now  owned  by  the  British  Museum,  as  Mr.  Herbert  informs 
me,  and  called  Add.  MS.  35298. 

5)  Legenda  Aurea  —  Golden  Legend,  p.  150. 
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must  be  the  same  for  all.  Not  one  important  feature  is 
missing*  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  order  of  incidents  is  also  the  same  in  all. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point,  however,  we  find  some 
divergences,  and  these  must  be  examined  more  minutely 
before  we  can  pass  judgment.  We  will  begin  with  the 


Group  and  L. 

In  recording  the  judge’s 
first  torture  on  the  rack,  the 
of  L: 

Group.  (Add.  11565,  f.  58, 
col.  2).  “O  thou  fayre  maide 
forsake  thi  god  and  beleve 
on  oure  goddys  for  thou 
mayste  se  howe  merciful 
oure  goddys  be  that  thus 
p^serve  the  and  therfore 
have  pety  on  thi  tender  body 
for  thou  hast  be  tormen- 
tide  Inough.” 


words  to  Dorothea  after  her 
Group  is  very  independent 

L.  (Anglia, HI.,  326,34—35). 
“O  thou  ffayre  maid,  yett 
thou  shalt  turne  ageyne,  fFor 
thou  art  chastized  ynoughe.” 


In  the  first  passage  the  cause  of  her  wonderful  escape 
is  given  and  applied  as  an  argument  for  her  renouncing* 
the  Christian  religion  and  accepting  the  heathen.  The  same 
cause  may,  however,  be  implied  in  the  second,  which  is 
very  probably  a  condensed  form  of  the  fuller  statement 
contained  in  the  first.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  both  texts  reflect  in  this  particular  case  the 
same  source  and  that  this  variation  originated  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  source  is  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  variation. 


The  episode  with  the  two  sisters  which  is  spoken  of 
immediately  after  the  advice  of  the  judge,  reveals  a  mark¬ 
ed  difference  between  the  two  versions.  The  respective 
passages  will  disclose  the  disagreement  at  once. 
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Group.  (Add.  11565,158, 
col.  2).  “And  then  the  p ro- 
uost  fabricms  sent  for  hir  ij 
sustyrs  Cristyne  and  Calis- 
tyne  And  anone  for  drede 
of  deth  thei  turned  awey  fro 
the  feith  of  ihesu  crist  And 
went  to  ther  sustyr  dorothe 
and  conseiled  hir  to  applie 
hir  to  the  desire  of  the 
prouost  Fabricius  and  vtterly 
to  forsake  the  feith  of  ihesu 
crist.” 


L.  (Anglia,  III.,  326,  lines 
35 — 39)*  “And  thane  he  sent 
to  hirre  two  of  her  susters, 
Crysteane  and  Callestyne,  the 
whicche  for  drede  of  deth 
were  turnyd  away  ffrom# 
Crist  Jhesw:  and  thay  shuld  la- 
boure  to  her  suster  Dorothea 
ffor  to  withdrawe  her  frome 
the  ffeythe.” 


From  the  first  account  it  appears  that  Fabricius  sent 
for  the  sisters  in  the  first  place  to  make  them  renounce 
their  faith,  and  then  by  their  means  to  bring*  Dorothea  to 
take  a  similar  step.  The  second  account,  however,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  apostacy  of  the  sisters,  otherwise  the  judge 
would  not  have  sent  them  to  her  “to  laboure  to  her  suster 
Dorothea  ffor  to  withdrawe  her  frome  the  ffeythe”. 

Dorothea's  prayer,  which  has  been  spoken  of  before, 
may  be  used  also  here  to  illustrate  further  the  variations 
considered  at  present.  The  chief  divergence  is  the  one 
illustrated  by  the  following  passages: 


Group.  (Add.  11565,  fol. 
58b,  col.  1).  “And  also  wo¬ 
men  with  childe  that  calle 
to  hir  for  help  to  have  goode 
delyu^ance  and  the  childe 
to  [be] x)  cristenyd  and  the 
moder  purified.” 


L.  (Anglia,  HI.,  327,  lines 
21 — 24).  “and  wommene 
with  child,  that  callid  to  hir 
name  ffor  thayre  helpe,  that 
thay  may  ffynde  comfort  and 
proffite  in  her  sorowis  and 
tribulaczonis.” 


Furthermore,  the  answer  to  Dorothea's  prayer,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Group,  contains  an  element  which  has  no 
equivalent  in  L:  “And  thou  thi  self  shalt  receyue  the 


J)  Cf.  above,  p.  38. 
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crowne  of  martirdome  and  then  thou  shalt  receyue  the 
blisse  of  heuene  withoute  ende  for  thi  labour1).” 

Although  the  evidences  of  this  nature  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  most  important  ones 
and  sufficient  to  establish  this  fact  with  reasonable  certainty, 
that  the  copies  of  the  Group  must  have  had  as  their  source 
a  text  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  two- 
versions.  (The  life  in  Royal  2  A  XVIII  agrees  essentially 
with  L  in  all  these  comparisons  made  between  the  Group 
and  L.)  And  when  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  it 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  they  are  all  copies 
of  at  least  two  different  and  independent  translations,  the 
Group  on  the  one  hand  and  Royal  MS.  and  L  on  the 
other.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  make 
use  of  the  fourth  test.  It  will  suffice  to  say  in  general, 
that  there  are  very  few  sentences  in  the  former  having 
exact  parallels  in  the  latter,  although  numerous  words  and 
phrases  are  identical.  But  it  would  be  inconceivable  that 
two  or  more  independent  translations  of  texts  varying  but 
slig*htly  should  not  contain  numerous  parallel  words  and 
phrases.  The  sentence  structure,  however,  would  reveal 
more  marked  differences,  and  such  is  the  case  here. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  life  in  Royal  MS.  and  that  in  L. 

In  regard  to  the  first  and  second  tests  nothing  heeds  to 
be  said,  for  the  general  features  and  order  of  incidents  agree. 

The  different  facts  are  also  very  well  balanced  in 
both,  there  are,  however,  a  few  things  to  be  noted.  The 
different  points,  which  come  into  consideration  here,  are 
the  following: 


Royal  MS. 

“VzVgyne  and  martir  S. 


L. 


u 


virgyn  seint  Dorothee”3).. 


Dorothe  —  ”  2). 


J)  Add.  11565,  f.  58b,  col.  1. 

2)  Royal  MS.  2A  XVIII.,  f.  236V,  col.  2. 

3)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  1.  1. 
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“both  Feeldes  vynes  cas- 
telles  Touures”1). 

“of  whos  lyffe  now  we  en- 
tende  to  speke”  3). 

“And  she  answerd  sadly 
I  worshep  only  god  and  not 
fendes.  for  alk  thy  goddys 
by  fyndes”  5). 

“Fabricius  toke  her  sus- 
terj  and  bounde  ther  bak- 
kys  togedders  and  kast  them 
both  into  a  grete  fyre  and 
brent  hem”7). 


“wyffis,  castellic,  and  hou- 
sis”  2). 

“of  whose  lyff  we  entend. 
to  speke  now  by  the  gmce 
of  god”  4). 

“And  she  answerid:  sadly 
I  worship  onely  god,  and  not 
feendis”  6). 

“Knowing  this  ffabricias  by 
her  two  susters,  he  bound 
her  bakkis  to  gedzr  and 
threwe  theme  bothe  in 
grete  ffyre”  8). 


It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  divergences  are  not 
of  great  importance.  From  these  alone  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  but  applying  the  fourth 
test  we  find  a  greater  number  of  differences.  These  are 
some  of  them: 


Royal  MS. 

“S.  Dorothe  was  borne  of 
the  noble  blode  of  the  cena- 
tours  of  Rome”  9). 


L. 

“seint  Dorothee  come 
downe  of  the  noble  blode  off 
the  senatours  of  Rome”  10). 


Royal  MS.,  ibid. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  1.  6. 

3)  Royal  MS.,  f.  237,  col.  1. 

4)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  lines  10 — 11. 

5)  Royal  MS.,  f.  237 Col.  2. 

6)  Anglia,  III.,  326,  lines  15 — 16. 

7)  Royal  MS.,  f.  238V,  col.  1. 

8)  Anglia,  III.,  326,  lines  41 — 43. 

9)  Royal  MS.,  f.  236 col.  2. 

10)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  lines  1 — 2. 
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“the  name  of  her  Fadyr 
was  Dorotheo  and  her  Mo- 
der  Theodora”  4). 

“with  his  ij  Dough  ters  Cry- 
styin  and  Calystin”  3). 

“w*  prikkis  of  vnclene  lo¬ 
ve”  5). 

“Than  had  Fabriciws  rais¬ 
ed  up  a  grete  pelour”  7). 

“How  longe  lastyth  thi 
wychecrafte?”  9) 

“and  she  answerde  w*  g*lad- 
de  visage”  11). 

“And  {>ew  she  receyved 
the  sentence  of  her  hedde 
smytyng  of”  13). 


“Hir  ffadir  hight  Dorotheo, 
and  her  modir  hight  Theo- 
dera”2). 

“with  his  II  doughteris, 
that  hight  Cristyne  and  Cal- 
lestyne”  4). 

“with  vnforsing  of  vnclene 
luffe”  6). 

“Than  ffabricius  arose  up 
ffrom  his  pilloire”8). 

“’how  long  wilt  thou  dra- 
we  us  long  with  thy  whicche- 
crafte?”  10) 

“And  she  answerid  with  a 
gladde  chere:  — ”12). 

“And  then  he  gaff  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  her  hedde  shuld 
be  smyttene  off”  14). 


*)  Royal  MS.,  ibid. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  lines  3 — 4. 

3)  Royal  MS.,  ibid. 

4)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  lines  7 — 8. 

5)  Royal  MS.,  f.  237,  col.  2. 

6)  Anglia,  III.,  325,  line  21. 

7)  Royal  MS.,  f.  238,  col.  1. 

8)  Anglia,  III.,  p.  326,  1.  20. 

9)  Royal  MS.,  f.  238  v,  col.  2. 

10)  Anglia,  III.,  p.  326,  lines  44 — 45. 
u)  Royal  MS.,  ibid. 

12)  Anglia,  HI.,  326,  1.  46. 

13)  Royal  MS.,  f.  239,  col.  1. 

14)  Anglia,  III.,  327,  lines  9 — 10. 
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“And  when  she  come  to  “And  when  she  come  to 
f)e  place  where  she  shulde  the  place  of  her  martirdom”* 2). 
be  heddyd”  *). 

From  these  comparisons  we  must  conclude  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Latin  source  or  sources  of 
the  two  copies  must  have  been  very  nearly 
if  not  exactly  the  same,  as  the  comparison  of  facts 
offers  no  absolutely  reliable  clue  to  base  a  definite  conclusion 
on:  the  slight  divergences  may  be  accounted  for,  partly 
due  to  mistakes  in  copying,  partly  due  to  variations  and 
omissions  in  translating;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
two  versions  are  copies  of  two  distinct  trans¬ 
lations.  The  second  part  of  the  conclusion  is  further¬ 
more  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  three  copies 
belonging  to  the  Group  show  an  almost  absolute  agreement, 
sentence  for  sentence,  and  word  for  word,  excepting  orthogra¬ 
phy.  Here,  however,  we  note  numerous  disagreements 
in  words  and  sentences.  These  divergences  are  due  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same 
text  was  translated  twice  and  that  both  translations  followed 
the  original  text  or  texts  very  closely. 

Recapitulating  the  results  briefly,  we  can  make  the 
following  statement:  The  three  prose  versions 
examined  are  copies  of  three  distinct  trans¬ 
lations,  the  Group  representing  one,  Royal  MS.  a  second, 
and  L  a  third.  The  sources  of  these  different  translations 
belong  to  the  G-type,  but  varying  in  some  features  from 
the  text  published  by  Graesse.  Whether  we  are  to  consider 
three  distinct  texts  as  the  originals  of  the  three  trans¬ 
lations,  or  only  two,  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  the  former  to  have 
been  the  case,  two  of  these  being  essentially  identical,  the 
third  containing  some  variations  not  found  in  the  other  two. 


*)  Royal  MS.,  f.  239,  col.  2. 

2)  Anglia,  III.,  327,  lines  16 — 17. 
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4.  Relationship  of  the  Two  Metrical  Versions, 
a.  Both  are  Translations. 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  two  lives  of 
Dorothea  in  verse  which  have  already  been  referred 
to  :  The  Life  of  Seynt  Dorothye *)  in  Osbern  Bokena  m’s 
collection  of  saints’  lives,  and  Dorothe*  2)  in  Horstmann’s 
“Sammlung  Alteng*lischer  Legenden”.  Both  of  these  poems 
are  translations:  the  concluding*  lines  of  B  declare  definitely 
that  the  poem  is  a  translation : 

2 44  “At  whos  request  &  humble  supplycacyoun 
Was  of  f n  lyf  made  f)is  translacyoun”  3). 

That  the  same  is  true  of  H  is  stated  in  almost  equally 
definite  terms : 

25  Of  whos  life  and  conuersacione 

I  purpos  in  Eng*lissch  for  to  write”  4). 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  translation  into  English  verse 
from  Latin  prose  cannot  follow  the  orig*inal  as  closely  as 
a  translation  into  English  prose:  a  great  deal  of  latitude 
must  be  allowed  for  poetic  freedom.  In  the  two  lives,  this 
freedom  is,  however,  not  made  use  of  to  the  same  extent: 
B  is  apparently  far  more  dependent5)  upon  its  source 
than  H  is  upon  its  original. 

b.  Source  of  Both  belongs  to  the  G-Type,  but  not  the  Same  Text 

in  Either  Case. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  these  two  metrical  versions 
of  the  life  of  Dorothea  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  derived  from  a  source  belonging 
to  the  G-type.  A  closer  examination  of  the  two 

*)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Legenden,  120 — 126. 

2)  Altengl.  Legenden,  pp.  191  — 197. 

3)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  126. 

4)  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  191. 

5,1  Englische  Studien,  XII„  27. 
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versions  will,  however,  show  that  they  are  not  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  same  text.  It  will  also  appear  that 
their  relationship  to  L  or  to  the  Group  is  not  the  same : 
B  stands  nearer  to  L  than  H  does1).  A  few 
illustrations  will  verify  these  statements  and  furnish  the 
necessary  facts  for  arriving-  at  a  conclusion. 

c)  Comparison  of  the  Poems. 

1.  In  H  Dorothea’s  prayer,  before  the  erection  of  the 
column  by  Fabricius,  contains  a  feature  not  found  in  the 
other  English  versions  nor  in  G.  The  substance  of  her 
prayer  is,  that  the  Lord  will  reveal  his  omnipotence  in 
some  way.  In  H,  however,  she  prays  that  He  shall  “Turne 
this  ydole  in  to  rygt  nougt”  2). 

2.  Again,  the  result  of  the  destruction  in  answer  to 
her  prayer  is  not  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  the  other 
English  versions  and  G,  which  state  that  the  column  was 
totally  annihilated  so  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  found. 
Note  the  difference  in  the  poem  : 

134  “And  cast  (hit)  downe  in  wondire  wise. 

Amonge  the  partees  of  {)e  pilere  p>ei  found  hit  lye; 

Hit  had  no  power  to  aryse”  3). 

Thus  H  may  contain  certain  features  which  have  no 
direct  parallel  in  B  or  the  prose  lives.  Then  again  a 
parallelism  may  be  noted  between  H  and  B  and  one  or 
more  of  the  prose  lives.  The  following  passages  will 
illustrate  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

3.  Dorothea’s  sisters  have  been  put  to  death,  and  the 
judge,  turning  to  her,  asks  her 

194  “How  longe  schalle  we  suffre  this  derysione 
Withe  thi  wichecraft  and  thy  sorcery? 4)” 


x)  Englische  Studien,  XII.,  27. 

2)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  193,  1.  127. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  194. 
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He  then  commands  her  to  offer  sacrifice  at  once,  or 
lose  her  head.  The  wording-  of  the  line  “Dorothe  answerd 
with  g*lad  chere”  J)  resembles  the  corresponding-  phrase  in  L 
as  nearly  as  poetry  can  resemble  prose  : 

“And  she  answerid  with  a  gladde  chere *  2)”. 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  the  other  prose 
versions  and  by  G.  B,  however,  expresses  the  manner  of 
her  answering  differently  : 

135  “Dorothie  to  J)is  answerd  mekely” 3): 

Whether  the  author  could  not  find  a  suitable  word  to 
rhyme  with  “redy”  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  Latin 
correctly,  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  The  difference 
between  the  two  expressions  is,  however,  so  distinct  that 
it  is  not  likely  a  careful  translator,  as  the  translator  of 
this  poem  evidently  was,  would  sacrifice  sense  for  rhyme, 
especially  when  another  word  could  have  been  found  to 
answer  both  purposes. 

4.  In  the  account  given  of  Dorothea’s  second  beating 
there  are  also  two  groups  formed,  H  and  G  on  the  one 
side,  and  B  and  the  prose  versions  on  the  other.  The 
former  contain  a  feature  not  found  in  the  latter: 

214  “Withe  staves  hire  visage  they  al  to-rent, 

Tille  they  that  bete  hire  were  wery”4). 

G:  “ut  tortores  fatigarentur” 5).  It  is,  however,  not  im¬ 
probable  that  B  wishes  to  imply  the  same  idea  with  the 
expression  “wyth-oute  lettyng”  6). 


*)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  194,  line  201. 

2)  Anglia  III,  326,  1.  46. 

3)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  123. 

4)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  194. 

5)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  9 1 1 . 

6)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  123,  1.  143. 
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5.  The  prayer  of  Dorothea  is  a  very  good  index  to  a 
difference  in  source.  The  two  poems  agree  very  well  in 
this  feature,  but  neither  agrees  with  the  prose  versions  nor 
with  G.  The  prayer  in  H  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in 
B,  but  this  circumstance  is  due  to  the  greater  freedom 
-of  the  former. 

6.  The  number  of  apples  and  roses  brought  by  the 
angel  is  usually  given  in  all  versions.  H,  however,  does 
not  refer  to  this  fact,  stating  simply  what  the  basket  con¬ 
tained: 


279  “A  baskat  he  helde  of  swete  odowre 

Withe  roses  and  aples,  hire  to  present” *). 

Whether  the  poetic  sense  of  the  author  is  responsible 
for  the  omission  of  these  numbers  or  the  source,  must 
remain  unsolved.  The  verse  is  certainly  an  improvement 
on  B’s  awkward  line: 

187  “&  wy t  thre  rosys  &  thre  applys  i n  hys  hand  he  hade” *  2). 

7.  B  also  contains  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  H  nor 
in  the  prose  versions.  In  speaking  of  the  angel’s  approach¬ 
ing  Theophilus  the  author  says: 

206  “And  by  |>e  hand  hym  took  &  led  manerly 
Asyde”  3), 

Graesse  says  essentially  the  same  thing:  “et  sustulit  eum 
in  partem”4.) 

8.  A  feature  in  which  the  two  poems  agree  very  near¬ 
ly,  not  found,  however,  in  the  other  English  versions  nor 
in  G,  is  the  reference  to  Fabricius’  surprise  expressed 
upon  hearing  of  Theophilus’  conversion  and  its  effects. 


x)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  195. 

2)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  124. 

3)  Id.,  p.  125. 

4)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 
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The  AS,  however,  Contains  this  feature.  The  respective 
passages  in  the  two  poems  read  thus: 

H  324  “He  cryed  out  and  seide:  ‘alas! 

This  is  a  wondirfulle  cas 

That  alle  owre  goddis  bene  this  forsake”’1). 

B  222  “But  Fabryciws,  alle  |)ese  Jringys  seyng, 

So  sore  astonynd  was  in  J)is  caas 
That  vnnethe  he  wyst  where  fiat  he  was; 

And  specyally  whan  he  Theophyl  sey 
Conuertyd  &  prechyn  so  feythfully, 

Hys  hert  from  hym  was  nere  a-wey” 2). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in 
assigning  the  cause  of  the  surprise:  in  the  former,  the 
surprise  seems  to  be  due  especially  to  the  effect  of  Theo- 
philus’  preaching;  in  the  latter,  the  same  cause  is  implied, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  special  cause  is  given,  the  con¬ 
version  and  testimony  of  Theophilus.  In  the  AS  there  is 
only  one  cause  advanced,  as  in  H,  containing,  however, 
the  same  idea  as  expressed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
passage  in  B.  Sapricius  says  to  Theophilus,  speaking*  of 
the  name  of  Christ:  “Miror  te  hominem  prudentem,  hoc 
nomen  iam  nominare  voluisse,  quod  hucusque  quicumque 
nominavit  persecutus  es”  3 4).  This  feature  is  very  important, 
for,  having  a  definite  Latin  parallel,  we  may  be  doubly 
sure  that  our  poems  reflect  sources  which  contained  a  sim¬ 
ilar  feature,  and  that  this  is  not  an  innovation  on  the 
part  of  the  English  poems. 

9.  B  differs  from  H  and  the  other  versions  in  regard 
to  the  day  of  suffering.  This  is  a  feature  which  points  to 
a  variant  in  the  source,  for  Latin  lives  testify  to  this  fact. 
So,  for  instance,  Cod.  Farfense  341  (29)*)  in  Rome,  regards 

A)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  196. 

2)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  p.  125. 

3)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  77 5. 

4)  Cf.  p.  16. 

Peterson. 
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the  2 9  April  as  the  day  of  suffering-1);  the  G-text,  the 
13  February2);  and  the  oldest  source,  the  MH,  the  6  and 
12  February3).  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  other 
dates  were  found  and  that  B  reflects  one  of  these  variants 
in  assigning-  Dorothea’s  execution  to  the  sixteenth  of 
February: 

200  “Of  Februarye  {>e  syxtew  day”  — 4). 

In  regard  to  the  year  of  suffering,  however,  all  the 
English  lives  agree:  two  hundred  eighty-eight. 

10.  In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  eucharist,  which 
Theophilus  received  just  before  his  death,  the  versions  do  not 
agree.  G  is  clear:  “Theophilus  vero  sacro  baptismate  mystico 
corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  communicatus  est”5).  H  is 
equally  clear,  showing*,  however,  a  disagreement  with  G. 

337  “After  cnstene  feith  was  baptized, 

And  receyued  oure  lord  in  fowrme  of  brede”6). 

This  is  supported  by  L  and  Royal  MS.  The  Group 
states  simply  that  he  received  the  sacrament,  which  agrees 
with  B: 

232  “But  fyrst  J)is  Theophyl  was  baptysyd, 

And  howsyld  alse  ful  deuoutly” 7). 

Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  B  and  the  Group 
wish  to  imply  with  the  expressions  “howsyld”  and  “sacra- 

*)  Analecta  Bollandiana,  25,  p.  122. 

2)  Leg.  Aur.,  p.  911. 

*)  Cf.  p.  7- 

4)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.  p.  125.  Cf.  Engl.  Studien  XII.,  26. 

5)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  912. 

6)  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  p.  196.  This  passage  is  from  MS.  Arundel 
168,  but  as  that  is  according  to  Horstmann  (foot-note,  p.  191),  another  copy 
of  the  same  poem  found  in  H,  the  words  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  in  H  had  the  conclusion  not  been  lost. 

7)  Horstmann,  Bokenam’s  Leg.,  pp.  125 — 126. 
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ment”  respectively,  as  the  same  terms  are  used  of  one 
form  as  well  as  the  other;  but  if  the  form  of  the  eucharist 
had  been  definitely  stated  in  the  source,  as  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  assume  that  it  was  in  the  sources  of  H  and  L, 
B  would  surely  have  reflected  the  same. 

5.  Summary  of  Similarities  and  Dissimilarities. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  well  to  summarize  the 
points  which  have  been  considered. 

1.  Dorothea’s  prayer  directed  towards  obtaining*  a 
definite  wish.  Feature  in  H  alone. 

2.  Destruction  of  pillar  not  total  in  H;  in  others 
annihilated. 

3.  Dorothea’s  answer  “with  g*lad  chere”  common  to 
H,  prose  versions,  and  G;  B,  however,  “mekely”. 

4.  “Till  hangmen  grow  weary”,  feature  common  to 
H  and  G;  not  found  in  prose  versions  nor  B. 1). 

5.  Dorothea’s  second  prayer  essentially  the  same  in 
H  and  B;  disagreement  between  prose  versions  and  G. 

6.  The  number  of  apples  and  roses  not  given  in  H; 
found  in  all  others. 

7.  According*  to  G  and  B  ang*el  took  Theophilus 
apart;  not  found  in  others. 

8.  Fabricius’  surprise,  common  to  H  and  B,  and  AS. 

9.  Date  of  suffering*  different  in  B. 

10.  The  form  of  the  eucharist  different  in  H  and  B. 
H  supported  by  L  and  Royal  MS.,  B  by  Group,  G 
standing*  alone. 

6.  Conclusions. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  summary? 
That  no  two  versions  run  parallel  throughout 
their  entire  course.  Sometimes  H  contains  a  feature 
in  common  with  B,  then  with  the  prose  versions  and  not 


x)  Cf.,  however,  point  4. 
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with  B.  At  times  H  stands  alone,  then  B  differs  from 
the  rest,  and  so  forth.  In  general,  the  two  poems  ag*ree, 
it  is  only  in  regard  to  details  that  they  differ  from  each 
other,  from  the  other  English  versions,  and  from  Graesse. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  sources 
of  the  two  poems  were  Latin  texts  of  the 
G-type,  diverging  from  the  sources  of  the 
English  prose  versions  as  well  as  from  the 
text  published  by  Graesse.  We  have  seen  that 
a  number  of  Latin  copies  of  the  longer  version  of  the 
legend  is  still  extant,  varying  frequently  in  regard  to  details. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  shorter  version. 
There  must  have  been  numerous  copies  all  presenting  the 
general  features  found  in  the  shorter  version  of  the  legend, 
but  containing  variations  in  regard  to  some  details  of  the 
story.  And  the  circumstance,  that  these  different  English 
versions  which  we  have  now  examined  are  clearly  based 
on  five  different  translations,  from  an  equal  number  of 
Latin  texts  belonging  to  the  Graesse  type,  is  a  further 
testimony  of  the  fact,  that  this  version  of  the  legend  must 
have  been  well  known.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bollandists 
cannot  point  to  a  greater  number  of  MSS.  of  this  type, 
which  has  become  even  more  popular  in  literature  than 
the  other. 

With  these  remarks  we  may  close  this  chapter  and 
turn  to  the  next  one  in  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Dorothea  legend  on  Massinger’s  drama, 
“The  Virgin  Martyr”. 
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Chapter  the  Fifth. 

Massingers  “Virgin  Martyr”. 

Introduc  tory. 

In  the  following'  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  the  dependence  of  “The  Virgin  Martyr”  on  the  Doro¬ 
thea  legend.  Numerous  comparisons  between  drama  and 
legend  will  disclose  both  similarities  and  divergences. 
Wherever  new  features  are  introduced  which  are  clearly 
the  invention  of  the  author,  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  summary  manner,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  have 
any  particular  bearing  upon  the  important  parts  of  the 
drama. 

In  gathering  the  material  for  this  thesis,  the  author 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dramatist  has  not  con¬ 
fined  himself  exclusively  to  the  Dorothea  legend:  he  has 
also  made  use  of  another,  basing  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  features  on  the  same  and  skilfully  combining  por¬ 
tions  of  both  into  one.  This  is  the  Agnes  legend.  As 
far  as  the  author’s  knowledge  goes,  the  existence  of  any 
relationship  between  the  “Virgin  Martyr”  and  the  Agnes 
legend  was  heretofore  unknown.  He,  therefore,  regards 
this  feature  of  the  dissertation  a  discovery  made  by  him. 

The  influence  of  the  Agnes  legend  is,  for  this  reason, 
also  taken  into  account,  wherever  parallels  exist  between 
it  and  the  drama. 


Act  the  First. 

Scene  I. 

The  first  act,  consisting  of  one  scene,  introduces  the 
chief  characters  of  the  drama,  excepting  Dorothea.  She 
is,  however,  not  left  wholly  unmentioned:  a  brief  reference 
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to  her  towards  the  end  of  the  act  serves  to  introduce  her 
and  to  reveal  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she  is  placed. 

The  plot  of  the  drama  is  laid, 'the  situation,  in  brief, 
being-  the  following. 

Theophilus,  the  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  learns  from  his 
secretary  Harpax,  the  personification  of  evil,  that  the  emperor  is  coming  to 
Caesarea  that  night.  Theophilus,  at  first  prone  to  doubt  this  assertion,  upon 
calling  to  mind  the  many  instances  of  his  secretary’s  superhuman  knowledge, 
lends  it  credence. 

Harpax,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  establish  his  credulous  master  in 
the  belief  of  the  righteousness  of  the  persecution,  and  to  make  him  constantly 
more  subject  to  the  voice  which  ‘steels  him  to  boundless  cruelty’  to  the 
persecuted  sect,  takes  occasion,  as  the  two  apostate  daughters  of  Theophilus 
appear,  to  remind  his  master  of  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
secretary’s  vigilance,  that  they  were  redeemed  for  the  gods. 

In  order  that  the  change  which  later  takes  place  in  the  religious  views 
of  the  two  girls  may  seem  the  more  marvellous,  the  author  represents  them 
here  as  being  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  belief  of  their  fathers  ‘that  they  will  seal 
it  with  their  blood’. 

When  Sapritius,  the  governor,  appears,  he  is  also  informed  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  emperor.  The  all-knowing  Harpax  can  even  give  the  cause 
of  Dioclesian’s  coming  to  Caesarea:  the  young  Antoninus,  the  governor’s  son, 
having  so  well  “fleshed  his  maiden  sword”,  the  emperor  wishes  to  make  the 
city  a  visit  for  his  special  honor,  as  well  as  to  observe  how  the  city  is 
governed  and  the  Christians  are  persecuted.  The  governor,  highly  elated  over 
this  good  news,  orders  the  captain  of  his  guards  to  prepare  to  receive  the 
emperor  and  his  conquering  army  “with  all  ceremonious  pomp”.  Recom¬ 
mending  Harpax,  whom  he  terms  the  “knowing  scholar”,  to  the  special  care 
of  Theophilus,  he  asks  the  latter  to  send  for  his  daughters,  that  they  may  be 
presented  to  the  emperor,  to  reflect  their  father’s  zeal  in  performing  his  duties 
as  persecutor. 

Dioclesian,  conducted  in  pompous  procession  upon  the  scene,  expresses 
his  satisfaction  with  the  discipline  prevailing  in  the  city,  but  especially  because 
the  old  religion  is  so  well  observed. 

Sapritius,  assuring  his  sovereign  of  his  loyalty  in  terms  of  abject  flattery, 
points  with  pride  to  his  special  care  in  preserving  the  honor  of  the  ancient  gods 
against  the  protests  of  the  Christians.  He  furthermore  directs  the  emperor’s 
attention  to  Theophilus  as  one  of  “the  boldest  champions  of  our  religion  ’, 
who  is  especially  deserving  of  the  emperor’s  favor.  As  a  direct  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  refers  to  Theophilus’  impartiality  in  proceeding  against  his  own 
daughters,  when  they  had  fallen  away  from  the  gods. 

The  two  daughters  of  Theophilus,  being  thus  introduced,  become  the 
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object  of  the  admiration  of  Artemia,  Dioclesian’s  daughter,  who  even  expresses 
the  wish  to  make  them  hers.  The  father  replies  with  due  courtesy,  that 
they  would  gladly  serve  the  princess,  had  they  not  already  been  consecrated 
to  the  gods.  He  thereupon  relates  with  evident  pride,  how  he  had  regained 
them  from  Christianity:  not  fear  of  death,  but  compassion  with  their  father’s 
sufferings  had  persuaded  them  again  to  become  the  votaries  of  the  gods. 

Three  conquered  kings  are  thereupon  introduced,  king  of  Epire,  king 
of  Macedon,  and  king  of  Pontus.  Dioclesian  asks  what  they  can  advance  to 
justify  their  rebellious  conduct  and  to  mitigate  his  anger.  Each  one  proving 
by  his  answer  and  bearing  to  be  noble  and  dignified  in  the  midst  of  calam¬ 
ities,  the  emperor  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence  orders  them  liberated,  whereupon 
the  kings  express  their  thankfulness  and  loyalty  to  Rome. 

The  emperor  being  particularly  happy  and  thankuful,  because  of  his 
good  fortune  on  every  hand,  begs  that  the  Queen  of  Fate  ‘may  mix  some 
light  disaster  with  his  many  joys,  to  season  them  and  give  them  sweeter 
relish’.  Turning  thereupon  to  the  dearest  object  of  all,  his  daughter  Artemia, 
he  commends  her  for  being  a  loving  and  dutiful  child.  Artemia  modestly 
replying  that  she  is  merely  paying  a  debt  as  daughter  and  as  subject,  he 
magnanimously  offers  to  compensate  her  by  giving  her  the  right,  which,  as 
she  terms  it,  “the  daughters  of  great  princes  seldom  meet  with”,  viz.,  to 
choose  her  own  husband.  Artemia  gratefully  accepts  the  privilege  thus  gener¬ 
ously  bestowed,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  make  use  of  it.  As  true  merit 
weighs  more  in  her  estimation  than  rank,  she  declares  that  she  will  choose 
her  husband  from  among  those  that  have  served  her  father  best.  Antoninus, 
perceiving  her  eyes  turned  towards  him,  grows  uneasy  and  quietly  prays  that 
Cupid  may  thwart  her  purpose. 

The  princess  advancing  begins  her  suit.  The  young  soldier,  showing 
his  embarrassment,  becomes  the  object  of  his  father’s  scornful  remarks.  Anto¬ 
ninus  refers  to  his  humble  rank  and  urges  the  princess  to  look  higher.  To 
her,  however,  his  fame  in  war  has  made  him  equal  to  a  king.  Adducing 
the  fact  that  valor  is  a  kingly  quality,  he  advises  her  to  look  for  it  in  a 
king  and  directs  her  attention  to  the  king  of  Epire.  Artemia  is  ready  to  meet 
every  objection.  She  says  it  is  reported  that  Antoninus  had  conquered  the 
very  king  whom  he  is  now  praising  for  his  valor.  The  king  himself  testifies 
to  this  fact.  Antoninus  ascribes  his  success,  however,  to  fortune,  “courage 
had  no  hand  in  it”. 

Theophilus  and  Sapritius,  who  have  observed  with  growing  wrath,  how 
Antoninus  strives  against  his  own  good,  now  burst  forth  with  imprecations  against 
him.  His  father  is  especially  incensed,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  declare 
he  could  take  his  life.  Harpax  stirs  the  fire,  but  Dioclesian  urges  patience. 

Artemia’s  pride  is  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  Antoninus  observing 
her  anger  rising,  fears  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  at  once  begins  to  plead  so 
eloquently  and  effectively  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  in  accepting  the  prof- 
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ferred  hand  of  the  princess,  that  his  father  must  exclaim  “well  excused”,  and 
she  assure  him  he  “may  redeem  all  yet”. 

Dioclesian  thereupon  announces  his  intention  of  leaving  Artemia  as  his 
substitute  in  Caesarea,  that  Antoninus  may  have  “opportunity  to  do  so”,  as¬ 
suring  him  at  the  same  time  “so  you  prove  hers,  I  wish  no  other  heir.“ 

Antoninus  and  his  friend  Macrinus  being  left  alone,  the  condition  of  the 
former  is  revealed.  He  is  wretched,  for  he  loves  another  and  that  is  Doro¬ 
thea.  His  friend  shows  him  how  foolhardy  it  is  for  him  to  entertain  this 
passion  for  “a  favourer  of  the  Christian  sect”,  and  advises  him  to  leave  her 
and  accept  Artemia.  Antoninus,  however,  readily  persuades  his  friend  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  match  above  his  rank,  and  the  good-natured  Macrinus 
graciously  pledges  himself  to  be  his  helper  in  courting  the  woman  he  loves. 

The  characters  which  this  act  has  in  common  with  the 
Dorothea  leg-end  are,  Theophilus,  Sapritius,  Calista,  Christeta, 
and  Dorothea. 

The  character  of  Theophilus  as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians  is  far  more  prominent  in  the  drama  than  in  the 
leg*end.  It  is  his  very  life  and  existence.  It  is  the  one 
object  which  absorbs  all  his  attention.  Immediately  after 
the  opening-  of  the  act  we  learn  to  know  him  as  one  who 
spares  no  efforts  to  ferret  out  the  hated  sect: 

“When  neither  woods,  nor  caves,  nor  secret  vaults, 

No,  nor  the  power  they  serve,  could  keep  these  Christians 
Or  from  my  reach  or  punishment  — ”  x). 

When  his  own  daughters  had  fallen  away  from  the 
gods,  his  position  as  father  did  not  prevent  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  them  as  though  ‘they  had  been  strangers 
to  his  blood’*  2).  It  is  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  be  callded 

„The  strongest  champion  of  the  pagan  gods, 

And  rooter-out  of  Christians”  3). 

Not  even  a  royal  crown  with  its  attendant  honors  and 
power  would  he  take  in  exchange  for  this  glory.  His  su¬ 
perior  Sapritius,  the  governor  of  Caesarea,  also  points  to 


Arthur  Symons,  Philip  Massinger.  The  Mermaid  Series,  vol.  II.,  p.  288. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  293. 

3)  Id.,  p.  289. 
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him  as  being*  especially  deserving*  of  the  emperor’s  favors, 
for  so  faithfully  performing*  the  duties  of  the  office  assigned 
to  him  by  Dioclesian  personally. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  leg*end  for  a  parallel  to  this 
feature  of  Theophilus’  character,  we  find  in  G  that  nothing* 
whatever  is  stated  in  reg*ard  to  his  being*  a  persecutor. 
The  first  time  he  is  mentioned  is,  when  he  derisively  asks 
Dorothea  to  send  him  roses  from  the  g*arden  of  her  hus¬ 
band:  “illusorie  rosas  de  viridario  sponsi  sui  petens  sibi 
mitti” J).  Aftfer  Dorothea’s  decapitation,  when  the  angel 
brings  him  the  apples  and  roses,  he  at  once  bursts  out 
praising  Christ,  who  is  able  to  perform  such  miracles  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  everything  is  congealed  with 
frost,  and  almost  the  whole  country  is  converted  by  his 
confession.  This  special  feature  is,  however,  known  to  the  AS. 
The  fact  is  merely  stated  by  Sapricius  the  governor,  the 
particular  passage  has  already  been  referred  to  in  another 
connection:  “Miror  te  hominem  prudentem,  hoc  nomen  iam 
nominare  voluisse,  quod  hucusque  quicumque  nominavit 
persecutus  es”* 2). 

This  is  the  only  direct  reference  in  the  AS  to  Theo¬ 
philus’  being  a  persecutor,  but  this  brief  statement  must  form 
the  nucleus  from  which  this  feature  of  his  character  has 
been  developed  in  the  drama.  The  fact  that  the  legend 
characterizes  Theophilus  as  being  exceedingly  zealous  in 
professing  Christianity  after  his  conversion,  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  suggested  to  the  author  the  idea  of  making  him  ex¬ 
ceedingly  zealous  as  a  persecutor.  In  this  point  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  legend  is  therefore  manifest. 

Sapricius,  the  governor  of  Caesarea,  is  a  character 
common  to  both  versions  of  the  legend;  in  G  he  is,  how¬ 
ever,  called  Fabricius.  In  the  drama  he  is  the  father  of 
Antoninus,  the  young  soldier  who  has  gained  laurels  in  the 


h  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

2)  Cf.  p.  49. 
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Dioclesian  wars,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  is  in  love  with 
Dorothea.  This  relationship  has  no  parallel  in  the  Doro¬ 
thea  leg-end,  but  the  Agnes  legend,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
supplies  the  clue.  The  governor  is  known  to  both  versions 
as  a  cruel  and  heartless  man.  As  such  he  is  also  presented 
here.  Immediately  after  appearing  upon  the  scene,  he 
commands  the  captain  of  his  guards  to  proceed  with  special 
rigor  against  the  Christians: 

“Grub  up  this  growing  mischief  by  the  roots”  *).  He 
points  to  his  activity  as  protector  of  the  gods  and  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  Christians  with  special  pride: 

“But,  if  in  anything  I  have  deserved 
Great  Caesar’s  smile,  ’tis  in  my  humble  care 
Still  to  preserve  the  honour  of  those  gods 
That  make  him  what  he  is:  my  zeal  to  them 
I  ever  have  expressed  in  my  fell  hate 
Against  the  Christian  sect  — ” *  2). 

His  love  of  glory  and  fame  knows  no  bounds,  when 
he  hears  of  his  son’s  success  in  war  and  of  the  attendant 
honors  to  be  conferred  by  the  emperor  personally: 

“O,  I  am  ravished 
With  this  great  honour”3)! 

His  savage,  heartless  disposition  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  threatening  remarks  he  makes  ag*ainst  his  son,  because 
the  latter  does  not  hail  the  advances  of  the  princess  with 
his  approval: 

“Spiritless  villain! 

How  I  am  tortured!  By  the  immortal  gods, 

I  now  could  kill  him”4). 


b  Massinger,  p.  390. 

2)  H,  p.  292. 

3)  Id.,  p.  291. 

4)  Id.,  p.  299. 
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To  search  for  an  exact  counterpart  of  all  the  details 
of  the  drama  is,  of  course,  useless.  The  sources  furnish 
the  general  outlines,  the  details  are  frequently  modified  and 
reconstructed  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  plans  of 
the  author.  The  situations  in  the  drama  are  more  involved 
than  in  the  legends  which  form  a  basis  for  the  general  plot. 
This  complexity  of  situations,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  new 
features  in  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned.  So, 
for  instance,  in  this  particular  case,  where  Sapritius  has  a 
son  courted  by  the  emperor’s  daughter,  a  number  of  new 
situations  arise  which  are  foreig'n  to  the  legends. 

C a  1  i s t a  and  Christeta,  the  two  sisters,  here  also 
daughters  of  Theophilus,  are  known  to  both  versions  of 
the  legend.  According  to  G  they  are  the  sisters  of 
Dorothea,  to  AS,  however,  they  are  merely  two  sisters, 
who,  having  lately  become  apostates,  are  to  induce  Dorothea 
to  take  a  similar  step.  The  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  made  the  daughters  of  Theophilus  is  probably  to  give 
greater  weight  to  the  zeal  and  impartiality  of  their  father 
as  a  persecutor.  For  a  like  purpose  the  two  daughters  are 
made  to  declare  their  readiness  to  die  for  their  convictions, 
that  the  wonder  may  appear  the  greater  when  regained 
for  Christianity  by  Dorothea.  They  are  in  this  act  merely 
introduced  and  the  fact  of  their  apostacy  made  known. 

Dorothea,  the  chief  character  of  the  drama,  does 
not  appear  in  person  in  this  act;  she  is,  nevertheless,  made 
known  through  Macrinus  and  Antoninus.  The  brief 
description  which  the  former  incidentally  gives  of  her  agrees 
with  the  legend,  particularly  with  the  G-version.  In 
comparing  her  with  the  princess  he  calls  her  “fair”1);  in 
regard  to  her  social  position  and  wealth  he  says: 

“though  her  birth  be  noble, 

The  daughter  to  a  senator  of  Rome, 
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By  him  left  rich  — ”1);  and  in  reference  to 
her  religion: 

•‘And  but  remember  that  she  stands  suspected 
A  favourer  of  the  Chritian  sect“2). 

These  features  are  known  to  both  versions,  excepting 
the  one  referring*  to  her  social  position,  which  is  found 
only  in  G,  or  in  versions  that  combine  both3). 

These  are  the  characters  that  the  drama  and  the 
leg*end  have  in  common.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  other 
characters  of  this  act. 

Our  drama  introduces  an  evil  spirit  called  Harp  ax. 
This  feature  calls  to  mind  the  old  moralities  and  their 
personifications  of  vices  and  virtues.  As  Harpax  represents 
evil,  so  Angelo,  the  constant  companion  of  Dorothea, 
represents  good.  Did  the  author  have  the  moralities  in 
mind  when  he  introduced  these  characters,  or  can  their 
presence  in  the  drama  be  accounted  for  in  another  way? 
Koeppel4)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  angel  that  brings 
Dorothea  roses  and  apples  immediately  before  her  execution, 
is  the  prototype  of  Angelo  in  the  drama,  where  he  is  the 
constant  attendant  and  protector  of  his  mistress. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Agnes  legend5),  from 
which  the  author  has  borrowed  many  features  of  his  drama, 
also  contains  a  statement  which  would  directly  suggest 
the  character  assumed  by  Angelo.  The  story 
in  general  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  life  of 
Dorothea,  and  this  fact  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
the  author  has  merged  the  two  into  one  in  his  drama. 
Agnes  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  judge,  who 


*)  Massinger,  p.  302. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Cf.  p.  i8ff. 

4)  Quellen- Studien  zu  den  Dr  amen  Geo.  Chapman's,  Philip  Massinger' s 
und  John  Ford's ,  pp.  83 — 84. 

5)  AS,  Januarii  Tom.  II.,  351 — 52. 
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commands  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  receive 
punishment.  Refusing  to  obey  his  commands  and  despising 
his  threats,  she  makes  the  remark  which  is  of  importance 
in  this  connection:  “Mecum  enim  habeo  custodem  corporis 
mei  Angelum  Domini”1).  The  invisible  protector  of  Agnes 
has  become  the  visible  protector  of  Dorothea,  Angelo. 

Now,  Harpax  has  no  direct  parallel  in  either  the 
Dorothea  or  the  Agnes  legend.  But  what  is  simpler  to 
conceive  of,  after  virtue  had  been  personified,  than  that 
its  opposite,  vice,  should  also  be  personified?  In  this  way 
Harpax,  the  personification  of  evil,  came  into  being,  in¬ 
directly  through  the  suggestion  of  the  Agnes  legend.  This 
evil  spirit  is  as  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  Theophilus 
as  Angelo  is  upon  Dorothea.  It  is  he  who  “steels”  his 
master  in  his  most  savage  attacks  upon  the  Christians,  he 
who  directs  him  where  to  search  for  them,  in  brief,  it  is 
he  who  is  the  mainspring  of  Theophilus'  every  thought 
and  act. 

Diocletian,  the  emperor,  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
legend  in  connection  with  Dorothea’s  execution  and  only 
in  G:  “sub  Dyocletiano  et  Maximiano  imperatoribus  Roma- 
norum”  2).  The  author  has  evidently  made  but  slight  ef¬ 
forts  to  sketch  the  historical  Diocletian,  treating  him  with 
the  same  freedom  as  he  has  treated  the  characters  of  the 
legend.  He  appears  in  this  act  returning  from  wars  against 
various  rebellious  states,  leading  three  kings  captive,  the 
king  of  Pontus,  the  king  of  Epire,  and  the  king  of  Macedon. 
As  all  these  states  had  ceased  to  be  kingdoms  long  before 
Diocletian’s  time,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  author 
does  not  attempt  to  present  historical  facts,  but  uses  histor¬ 
ical  names  merely  as  a  background  or  frame-work  for 
the  drama.  His  attitude  towards  the  Christians,  as  depicted 
in  the  drama,  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 


x)  AS,  Januarii  Tom.  II.,  p.  352. 
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records  of  history.  When  Sapritius  vaunts  his  hatred  for 
the  sect  and  points  with  pride  to  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  gods,  Dioclesian  says: 

“Thou,  in  this, 

Walk’st  hand  in  hand  with  me:  my  will  and  power 
Shall  not  alone  confirm,  but  honour  all 
That  are  in  this  most  forward”  *). 

'  Such  words  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a  ruler 
of  whose  reign  Gibbon *  2)  says,  that  it  breathed  the  mildest 
and  most  liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration  for  eighteen 
years  or  more.  Eusebius  adduces,  according  to  Gibbon 3), 
the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  Christians  as  a  result 
of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  them  under  Diocletian.  And 
when  the  persecution  finally  did  break  out  under  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  Galerius,  it  was  definitely  stated  by  Dio¬ 
cletian  that  no  blood  should  be  shed. 

The  author  comes  probably  nearer  to  the  historical 
Diocletian,  when  he  sketches  his  liberal  treatment  of  the 
captive  kings,  who  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
monarch  of  the  Roman  world.  His  g*enerosity  in  bestow¬ 
ing  liberty  upon  them  under  such  circumstances  agrees 
\vell  with  Gibbon’s  estimate  of  him,  when  he  says  he  was 
a  ‘mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of  mildness  and 
rigour’  4). 

The  three  kings  that  appear  in  this  act  and  in  the 
fifth,  are,  as  already  implied,  the  invention  of  the  author 
and,  as  their  roles  are  of  minor  importance,  need  not 
detain  us. 

Sempronius,  the  captain  of  Sapritius’  guards,  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  so  far  as  his  name  was  evidently  suggested 


*)  Massinger,  p.  293. 

2)  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  II.,  143. 

3)  Id.,  p.  144. 

4)  Decline  and  Fall,  I,  422. 
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by  that  of  the  prefect  in  the  Agnes  legend,  Sym- 
phronius.  Althoug'h  he  has  but  little  to  say,  he  reveals 
his  character  as  an  enemy  of  the  Christians,  a  feature 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  prefect  of  that  legend. 

In  Artemi  a,  the  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  freedom  w^hich  the  author  exer¬ 
cises  in  dealing  with  history.  The  daug'hter  of  Diocletian 
known  to  history  was  called  Valeria  who  became  the  wife 
of  Galerius,  after  the  emperors  had  associated  with  them¬ 
selves  two  Caesars  1).  It  furthermore  appears  probable  that 
she  as  well  as  her  mother  were  at  least  friendly  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity 2),  if  not  converts.  Lactantius  re¬ 
cords  the  fact  that  the  two  women  were  compelled  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  3).  Why  should  two  women  of  such 
high  rank  be  compelled  to  offer  sacrifice,  if  they  were  not 
justly  suspected  of  being  adherents  of  the  new  faith? 

Artemia  is  presented  as  a  bold,  practical-minded  pagan 
young  woman,  in  love  with  Antoninus,  the  governor’s  son, 
because  of  his  martial  courage  and  renown.  She  courts 
him  publicly  in  the  presence  of  her  own  father,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  Theophilus,  and  others,  without  the  least  embarass- 
ment.  Althoug*h  she  speaks  of  love,  her  words  do  not 
convey  much  of  that  sentiment.  For  this  reason  she  can 
bear  the  refusal  of  Antoninus  philosophically: 

“I  am  no  ravisher, 

Nor  so  far  gone  in  fond  affection  to  you, 

But  that  I  can  retire,  my  honour  safe”  4). 

Antoninus,  son  of  Sapritius,  is  of  special  interest, 
both  because  of  the  prominence  of  his  part  in  the  drama, 
and  because  of  the  source  which  suggested  the  character 
to  the  author.  Report  has  it  that  he  has  gained  fame  on 

J)  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  I,  426. 

2)  Id.,  p.  143. 

3)  Hunziker,  Zur  Regierung  und  Christenverfolgung,  p.  177. 

4)  Massinger,  p.  300. 
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the  field  of  battle,  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of 
reasons  why  the  emperor  pays  Caesarea  a  visit  at  present. 
It  is  furthermore  his  valor  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  princess  and  gives  rise  to  her  courtship.  The  fervency 
with  which  he  tries  to  direct  her  choice,  reveals  the  fact 
that  his  heart  has  already  been  taken  possession  of.  The 
contrast  between  Artemia’s  suit  and  his  eloquent  yet 
g-uarded  refusal,  is  well  balanced  by  the  contrast  between 
her  supposed  affection  for  him  and  his  ardent  love  for 
Dorothea.  He  reveals  the  situation  to  his  friend  un¬ 
reservedly: 

“When  I  am  scorched 

With  fire,  can  flames  in  any  other  quench  me? 

What  is  her  love  to  me,  greatness,  or  empire, 

That  am  slave  to  another,  who  alone, 

Can  give  me  ease  or  freedom?”1) 

The  protestations  of  his  friend,  who  points  to  the 
inevitable  destruction  which  must  follow,  if  he  attaches 
himself  to  Dorothea,  avail  nothing.  He  will  not  match 
above  his  rank,  he  will  have  Dorothea,  that  he  may  “rule 
as  becomes  a  husband”2).  Having  gained  his  friend  as  his 
helper,  he  at  once  sends  him  to  the  object  of  his  love  to 
plead  his  cause.  He  sends  her  jewels  “in  the  way  of 
sacrifice”,  and  announces  his  intention  of  visiting  her  in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

The  prototype  of  Antoninus  is  the  pre¬ 
cept’s  son  in  the  Agnes  legend.  The  latter  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  the  beautiful  young  Agnes  on  her 
way  home  from  school.  He  makes  her  and  her  parents 
the  most  lavish  offers,  and,  meeting  with  a  rebuff,  engages 
kith  and  kin  to  intercede  for  him  and  to  assure  her  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  provided  she  will  become  his 
wife.  The  account  in  the  AS  reads  thus:  ,.Quae  [Agnes] 


1)  Massinger,  p,  301. 
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dum  a  scholis  reverteretur,  a  Praefecti  Urbis  filio  adamatur. 
Cuius  parentes  cum  requisisset  et  invenisset,  coepit  oferre 
plurima  &  plura  promittere  .  .  .  et  per  amicos  &  notos 
&  affines  coepit  aures  Virg'inis  appellare;  divitias,  domos, 
posessiones,  familias,  atque  omnes  mundi  delicias  promittere, 
si  consensum  suum  eius  conjugio  non  negaret 1).” 

The  similarity  is  apparent,  although  the  situation  in 
the  drama  is  more  complicated,  due  to  the  affair  with 
Artemia.  Macrinus  plays  the  role  of  the  friends,  acquain¬ 
tances,  and  relatives  in  the  leg*end. 

Act  the  Second. 

Scene  I. 

Hircius  and  Spungius,  “two  hideous  ‘buffoons  that  disfigure  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  beautiful  work  of  art’” 2),  appear  in  the  first  scene  of  this  act, 
regaling  themselves  with  such  talk  as  might  be  expected  of  beings  of  their 
class.  Angelo,  Dorothea’s  faithful  page,  enters  and  chides  them  for  being 
false  to  his  mistress  in  whose  service  they  are  at  present. 

Dorothea,  entering  thereupon,  asks  them  whether  they  have  faithfully 
delivered  her  gifts  sent  through  them  to  the  poor.  They,  of  course,  assure 
her  that  her  wishes  have  been  fulfilled,  although  they  had,  according  to  their 
own  statements  made  before  Angelo’s  appearance,  used  the  means  thus  ob¬ 
tained  to  gratify  their  special  appetites. 

The  two  villains  withdrawing,  Dorothea  is  left  alone  with  her  page. 
The  considerateness  of  the  mistress  for  the  well-being  of  her  devoted  page, 
and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  serves  her,  are  here  skillfully  drawn.  The 
scene  closes  as  they  withdraw. 

The  two  rogues,  Hircius  and  Spungius,  may  be 
passed  over  rapidly.  They  appear  in  the  following'  acts 
and  scenes:  II.  1,  3;  III.  3;  IV.  2.  Fleay3),  who  considers 
our  drama  a  recast  of  an  old  Dekker  play  by  Massing-er, 
declares  that  the  scenes  containing  the  Hircius-Spungius 
filth  have  not  been  touched  by  Massinger.  Koeppel4)  is 


x)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

2)  Swinburne’s  article  on  Massinger  in  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  XL VI.,  4. 

3)  Biographical  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  1559 — 1642.  I.,  212. 
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reminded  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “Tale  of  a  Tub”  by  the  meta¬ 
phorical  speeches  of  Hircius  and  Spungius.  He  believes 
that  this  overwrought  language  is  a  reaction  against  similar 
figures  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  criticism  in  the  form 
of  a  parody. 

If  Fleay’s  opinion  be  true,  that  the  “Virgfin  Martyr”  is 
a  recast  of  an  older  play  by  Dekker,  the  Hircius-Spungius 
scenes  remaining  untouched,  the  original  object  of  those 
scenes  may  have  been  obscured.  At  any  rate,  Hircius  and 
Spungius  seem  to  represent  the  life  and  conditions  of  their 
class  at  the  time  the  drama  was  written  and  not  those  of 
the  age  of  Diocletian.  Spungius’  description  of  the  ale¬ 
houses  points  to  this  fact:  “but,  now  amongst  the  Christians, 
I  can  no  sooner  stagger  out  of  one  alehouse,  but  I  reel 
into  another;  they  have  whole  streets  of  nothing  but 
drinking  rooms,  — ” 1).  And  is  it  not  probable  that  these 
remarks  and  similar  ones  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  satire 
on  so-called  Christians  and  Christian  institutions? 

The  source  of  the  character  Angelo,  who  in  this 
scene  makes  his  first  appearance,  has  been  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  what  was  said  about  Harpax,  his  contrast. 
He  reveals  his  superhuman  knowledge  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Harpax  does.  He  discloses  to  the  two  vagabonds 
secrets  that  are  known  to  none  but  themselves.  He  defines 
their  character  from  their  names; 

“you  are  Spungius  called, 

And,  like  a  spunge,  you  suck  up  liquorous  wines, 

Till  your  soul  reels  to  hell”. 

“Hircius  your  name,  and  goatish  is  your  nature”2). 

Through  him  we  also  learn  that  the  two  men  have 
been  saved  by  Dorothea  from  death  on  the  gallows.  His 
celestial  origin,  unknown  to  Dorothea,  he  very  delicately 


*)  Massinger,  p.  305. 

2)  Id.,  p.  308. 
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suggests,  when  urged  by  his  mistress  to  show  her  his 
parents: 

“I  did  never 

Know  who  my  mother  was;  but,  by  yon  palace, 

Filled  with  bright  heavenly  courtiers,  I  dare  assure  you, 
And  pawn  these  eyes  upon  it,  and  this  hand, 

My  father  is  in  Heaven;  — ” *). 

The  quality  which  above  all  characterizes  D  orothea, 
as  she  appears  for  the  first  time,  is  that  of  charity.  Her 
first  care  is  to  know  whether  her  gifts  sent  by  her 
servants  to  the  poor  have  been  duly  delivered: 

“Have  you  my  messages,  sent  to  the  poor, 
^Delivered  with  good  hands,  not  robbing  them 
Of  any  jot  was  theirs?”* 2) 

vHer  charity  is  not  of  the  transitory  kind,  but  constant. 
Her  express  command  to  her  servants  is: 

“if  those  wretched  people 
Tell  you  they  pine  for  want  of  anything, 

Whisper  but  to  mine  ear,  and  you  shall  furnish  them”  3). 

It  was  while  in  the  act  of  performing  this  virtuous 
deed  that  she  first  met  Angelo: 

“when  I,  coming 

Forth  of  the  tethple,  heard  my  begg'ar-boy, 

My  sweet-faced,  godly  begg-ar-boy,  crave  an  alms, 
Which  with  glad  hand  I  gave, »with  lucky  hand!”  — 4) 

This  feature  of  her  character  is  also  known  to  the 
AS-version  of  the  legend,  and,  although  referred  to  but 
briefly  without  special  illustrations  as  here,  it  is  nevertheless 


x)  Massinger,  p.  3 1 1 . 

2)  Id.,  p.  309. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Id.,  p.  310. 
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emphasized:  “Quia  ergo  intantum  extitit  in  caritate  Christi 
perfecta  —  ” 1). 

Her  vig'ilance  in  prayer  is  a  feature  known  to  the 
drama  as  well  as  the  legend.  With  her  prayer-bcfok  in 
hand  and  taper  by  her  side,  she  employs  the  long  and 
silent  hours  of  the  night  in  pious  meditations,  attended 
always  by  her  faithful  Angelo,  who,  although  his  mistress 
considerately  begs  him  to  retire  to  rest,  never  wearies  of 
these  nocturnal  vigils: 

“No,  my  dear  lady,  I  could  weary  stars, 

And  force  the  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 

By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you”2). 

The  legend  records  this  characteristic  of  Dorothea 
very  briefly:  “&  cum  humilitate  &  mansuetudine,  ieiuniis 
&  orationibus  insistebat” 3). 

Scene  II. 

Macrinus  on  his  way  to  Dorothea  with  the  message  of  his  friend  Anto¬ 
ninus,  meets  Theophilus  and  Harpax  in  a  street  near  her  house.  Theophilus, 
bursting  with  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  affair  between  Artemia  and 
Antoninus,  addresses  the  impetuous  Macrinus  and  plies  him  with  questions 
touching  this  matter.  He  obtains,  however,  no  satisfaction  from  the  discreet 
Macrinus,  who  very  abruptly  departs,  leaving  Theophilus  in  greater  perplexity 
than  before.  Turning  to  Harpax,  ‘the  eye  by  which  he  sees  wonders’,  he 
asks  him  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  Macrinus’  peculiar  behavior.  Harpax’ 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  itself  so  obscure,  that  Theophilus  must  confess  his 
inability  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Harpax,  now  becoming  very  clear  and 
definite,  states  that  Macrinus  is  running  love-errands  between  Antoninus  and 
Dorothea,  revealing  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  a  Christian  and  pointing 
with  special  energy  to  the  dangers  threatening  the  gods,  should  she  accept 
Antoninus  and  convert  him  to  her  faith. 

The  information  has  the  desired  effect  upon  Theophilus,  who  now 
readily  comprehends  the  situation.  With  his  accustomed  energy  he  solicits 
Harpax  to  accompany  him  at  once  to  Dorothea;  his  secretary,  however,  being 
unwilling  to  meet  Angelo,  the  vigilant  persecutor  sets  out  alone. 


J)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  310. 

3)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 
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*  The  important  point  in  this  short  scene  is  that 
Dorothea’s  being*  a  Christian  is  revealed  to  the  persecutor 
Theophilus.  Harpax  is  the  means  by  which  this  is  broug*ht 
about.  It  is  his  business  generally,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
inform  his  master  who  and  where  the  Christians  are.  The 
obscure  language  by  which  Theophilus  is  mystified,  is 
evidently  intended  to  inspire  the  latter  with  greater  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  his  guide,  who 
with  a  few  words  is  able  to  stir  up  the  full  ang*er  of  Theophilus 
against  the  innocent  Dorothea. 

The  two  versions  of  the  legend  differ  in  regard  to  the 
manner  how  the  judg*e  obtains  the  information  of  Dorothea’s 
religion.  According  to  the  shorter  version,  he  is  filled  by 
the  devil  with  carnal  love  for  her,  and,  sending  for  her 
to  court  her,  he  discovers  that  she  is  a  Christian.  The 
other  version  states  the  matter  thus:  “Cum  fama  sanctitatis 
eius  per  aures  hominum  curreret,  pervenit  ad  praesidis 
persecutoris  auditum” 1).  Now,  if  we  had  no  other  source 
containing  a  more  direct  parallel  to  the  drama,  we  should 
have  to  conclude  that  the  author  had  altered  this  feature 
to  suit  himself.  The  Agnes  legend,  however,  contains 
again  a  striking  parallel,  which  also  in  this  case  may  have 
exerted  its  influence  upon  the  drama.  An  informer,  a 
follower  of  the  judge,  is  here  mentioned,  who  acquaints 
the  judge  with  the  young  woman’s  religious  views,  and 
this  information  leads  directly  to  a  personal  examination 
before  the  court.  The  passage  reads  thus:  “Tunc  extitit 
quidam  ex  parasitis  eius,  qui  diceret  hanc  Christianam  esse 
ab  infantia,  &  mag'icis  artibus  ita  occupatam,  ut  dicat 
Christum  sponsum  suum  esse” 2). 

Scene  III. 

At  the  opening  of  this  scene,  which  is  laid  in  a  room  in  Dorothea’s 
house,  we  find  the  pious  young  woman  again  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 


b  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 

2)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 
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others.  Macrinus  having  gained  admittance,  is  requested  to  deliver  his  message. 
He  eulogizes  his  friend  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  without  avail.  Anto¬ 
ninus  thereupon  appears  in  person  and  proceeds  to  plead  for  himself. 

In  the  meantime  Artemia,  Sapritius,  and  Theophilus  enter,  conducted 
by  the  traitorous  Hircius  and  Spungius  to  on  upper  room,  where  they  observe 
what  takes  place  below. 

Antoninus  with  all  the  fervor  and  eloquence  at  his  command,  lays  love 
and  fortune  at  her  feet.  Dorothea  scorns  all.  She  loves  another,  who  is  far 
richer  and  nobler  than  Antoninus.  Could  she  but  get  Antoninus  to  become 
His  servant,  he  would  feel  equal  to  a  king.  Antoninus  replies,  that,  although 
he  recognizes  no  one  under  the  sun  as  master,  he  will  nevertheless  kneel  to 
her.  He,  who  is  honored  by  the  love  o£  the  daughter  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
will  humble  himself  before  her.  He  even  offers  her  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religious  views,  provided  he  may  call  her  his. 

The  three  eavesdroppers,  being  unable  to  restrain  themselves  any  longer, 
now  burst  forth  with  imprecations  and  threats  against  their  victims  below. 
Macrinus  and  Antoninus,  discovering  that  they  are  betrayed,  are  both  stricken 
with  terror.  Dorothea,  however,  retaining  her  self-possession,  chides  the  brave 
soldier  for  fearing  death  and  advises  him  to  take  her  view  in  this  matter  and 
all  fear  will  be  dispelled. 

Artemia,  entering  below  with  Sapritius  and  Theophilus,  orders  the  three 
persons  to  be  led  off  to  execution.  The  fatherly  instinct  asserts  itself  in  Sapritius, 
and  he  intercedes  for  his  son,  who,  however,  is  willing  to  die,  provided 
Dorothea  may  live. 

At  Theophilus’  suggestion  the  plan  is  changed.  He  undertakes  to  turn 
Dorothea’s  “rocky  faith  to  wax”  by  means  of  his  two  daughters.  The  pro¬ 
position  appeals  to  Artemia,  and  she  orders  Theophilus  to  take  charge  of 
Dorothea,  confiscating  her  property,  and  Sapritius,  of  his  son  Antoninus  and 
Macrinus. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  scene  is  of  no  particular  importance. 
Hircius  and  Spungius  having  received  money  for  the  betrayal  of  their  mistress, 
are  accordingly  very  jubilant.  Angelo,  in  order  to  test  their  generosity, 
deplores  the  fact  that  his  mistress  has  been  deprived  of  her  possessions, 
leaving  him  also  in  wretchedness,  and  begs  them  for  pecuniary  assistance.  His 
request  having  been  declined,  he  shows  them  that  he  has  no  need  of  their 
generosity,  for  he  is  well  supplied  with  means.  The  two,  thereupon  discovering 
that  their  money  has  disappeared  from  their  pockets  in  some  mysterious  way, 
accuse  him  of  theft.  Upon  pledging  themselves  to  go  along  with  him  to 
Dorothea  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  sad  plight,  they  receive  their  money, 
but  disappear  as  soon  as  Angelo  starts  off  to  lead  them  away. 

This  episode  resembles  the  absurd  stories  recorded  in  the  pseudo-gospel 
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of  the  Infancy  of  Christ,  where  similar  sleight-of-hand  feats  are  recorded  of 
the  Savior1). 

In  this  scene  the  plot  begins  to  thicken.  Dorothea 
is  now  known  to  her  enemies  as  a  Christian  and  Antoninus’ 
passion  for  her  is  also  disclosed. 

The  lover  sends  his  friend  to  plead  for  him,  as  the 
prefect’s  son  in  the  Agnes  legend  also  does,  and  as  the 
friends  there  point  to  different  prominent  features  of  the 
lover,  so  Macrinus  does  also  here  in  behalf  of  Antoninus. 
He  eulogizes  his  friend’s  character: 

“There  is  in  him  so  much  man,  so  much  goodness, 

So  much  of  honour,  and  of  all  things  else, 

Which  make  our  being  excellent,  that  from  his  store 
He  can  enough  lend  others”2). 

He  speaks  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
gifts  he  sends  her: 

“If  queens,  viewing  his  presents  paid  to  the  whiteness 
Of  your  chaste  hand  alone,  should  be  ambitious 
But  to  be  parted  in  their  numerous  shares”3). 

He  refers  with  just  pride  to  his  valor  as  a  soldier: 

„  could  you  see  main  armies 
Make  battles  in  the  quarrel  of  his  valour, 

That  ’tis  the  best,  the  truest”4). 

He  calls  her  attention  to  his  position  as  well  as  that 
of  his  father: 

“The  greatness  of  his  state,  his  father’s  voice, 

And  arm,  awing  Caesarea,  he  ne’er  boasts  of”5). 

*)  Hone,  Apochryphal  New  Testament.  I.  Infancy,  chaps,  XV., 
XVI.,  XVII. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  315. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Ibid. 

5)  Ibid. 
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He  points  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  emperor: 

“The  sunbeams  which  the  emperor  throws  upon  him 
Shine  there  but  as  in  water,  and  gild  him 
Not  with  one  spot  of  pride”1). 

But  the  climax  of  all  is  his  love  for  Dorothea: 

“All  these,  heaped  up  together  in  one  scale, 

Cannot  weigh  down  the  love  he  bears  to  you 
Being  put  into  the  other”2). 

As  the  precept’s  son  in  the  Agnes  legend  does  not 
leave  all  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  courtship  himself,  “et  per  seipsum,  &  per 
amicos,  etc.”3),  so  also  Antoninus.  Shortly  after  Macrinus’ 
arrival  we  therefore  find  him  presenting  himself  before  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  too 
great  ardency  jars  the  chaste  ears  of  Dorothea  who  is 
unaccustomed  to  such  language,  he  is  about  to  be  turned 
away  without  an  interview.  His  humble  and  eloquent 
entreaty  restores  the  equilibrium,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
princess,  and  he  is  allowed  to  make  his  appeal. 

He  also  places  his  love  above  all,  as  Macrinus 
had  done: 

“Could  not  my  fortunes, 

Reared  higher  far  than  yours,  be  worthy  of  you, 
Methinks  my  dear  affection  makes  you  mine”4) 

His  true  heathen  pride  is  revealed  when  he  says: 

“none  beneath  the  sun 
Will  I  be  servant  to”5). 


J)  Massinger,  pp.  3 1:5 — 3 1 6. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351.  Cf.  p.  65. 

4)  Massinger,  p.  317. 

5)  Id.,  p.  318. 
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As  a  contrast  to  this  is  his  liberality  in  offering 
Dorothea  freedom  in  reg*ard  to  her  religious  convictions: 

“Perhaps 

’Tis  my  religion  makes  you  knit  the  brow; 

Yet  be  you  mine,  and  ever  be  your  own”  *). 

His  soldierly  valor  receives  a  severe  shock  when  he 
discovers  his  betrayal  and  realizes  the  consequences  which 
must  inevitably  follow.  But  having  gained  time  to  think, 
he  does  credit  to  his  fame,  standing  ready  to  meet  his  fate 
with  a  soldier’s  fortitude.  Addressing  the  angered  princess 
he  says: 

“I  shall  more  glory  in  my  sufferings  gain 

Than  you  in  giving  judgment,  since  I  offer 

My  blood  up  to  your  anger”* 2). 

His  devotion  to  Dorothea  has  even  in  this  critical 
moment  lost  nothing  of  its  fervency.  He  even  discloses  a 
high  degree  of  unselfishness,  interceding  for  his  loved  one: 

“Preserve  this  temple,  builded  fair  as  yours  is, 

And  Caesar  never  went  in  greater  triumph 
Than  I  shall  to  the  scaffold”3). 

This  scene  presents  Dorothea  the  virgin,  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  is  the  betrothed  of  the  Lord,  in  her  inter¬ 
view  with  a  lover.  In  some  respects  the  picture  here 
drawn  agrees  with  that  of  the  legend,  in  others  not. 
Considerable  freedom  is  also  here  discernible.  The  longer 
version  does  not  present  anything  pertaining  to  the  question 
of  love  whatever.  The  judge  incidentally  refers  to  the  fact 
that  she  must  accept  a  husband,  otherwise  there  is  no 
reference  to  courtship  in  this  version.  In  the  shorter 
version  the  judge  Fabricius,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  makes 


Massinger,  p.  318. 

2)  Id.,  p.  320. 

3)  Ibid. 
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her  mag*nificent  offers  to  become  his  wife,  but  she  “quasi 
lutum  terrae  despiciens  terrenas  divitias  et  intrepida  se 
Christo  desponsatam  fatebatur”  *).  Her  answer  to  JMacrinus’ 
eulogy  on  Antoninus  and  his  love  for  her  reflects  the  same 
sentiment: 

“but  all  which  first  you  named, 

And  now  this  last,  his  love,  to  me  are  nothing”* 2). 

But  the  comparison  which  she  makes  between  her 
heavenly  and  her  earthly  lover  in  reply  to  Antoninus,  is  so 
much  like  the  comparison  which  Agnes  makes  under 
similar  circumstances,  that  we  must  conclude  that  this 
particular  feature  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Agnes  leg*  end.  Dorothea,  replying  to  Antoninus’ 
reference  to  his  fortune  and  his  love,  says: 

“Sir,  for  your  fortunes,  were  they  mines  of  gold, 

He  that  I  love  is  richer;  and  for  worth, 

You  are  to  him  lower  than  any  slave 
Is  to  a  monarch”3). 

Agnes  replies  to  the  proposal  of  her  lover  that  she 
is  betrothed  to  one  who  is  “longe  te  nobilior  &  genere 
&  dignitate” 4).  She  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
magnificent  gifts  and  splendid  gems  which  she  has  received 
from  her  fiance,  and  then  adds  several  other  qualities  in 
the  comparitive  degree:  “cuius  est  generositas  celsior, 
possibilitas  fortior,  adspectus  pulchrior,  amor  suavior,  &  omni 
gratia  elegantior” 5). 

In  her  attempt  to  attract  Antoninus’  attention  to  her 
heavenly  bridegroom  the  influence  of  the  longer  version  of 
the  Dorothea  legend  is  again  apparent: 


*)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  910. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  316. 

3)  Id.,  p.  318. 

4)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

3)  Ibid. 
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“Can  I,  with  wearing"  out  my  knees  before  him, 

Get  you  but  be  his  servant,  you  shall  boast 
You’re  equal  to  a  king"”1). 

In  the  leg-end  she  refers  to  the  same  theme  while 
speaking"  to  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  attributes  and 
habitation  of  Christ:  “Haec  si  credideris,  Saprici,  liberaberis, 
&  ingredieris  paradisum  deliciarum  Dei”2). 

Her  own  legend  is  furthermore  clearly  reflected  when 
she  speaks  of  the  uselessness  in  fearing  death.  In  this 
connection  she  ag*ain  solicits  Antoninus  to  accept  her  faith 
and  thus  escape  all  fear  of  mortal  harm: 

“That  fear  is  base, 

Of  death,  when  that  death  doth  but  life  displace 
Out  of  her  house  of  earth;  you  only  dread 
The  stroke,  and  not  what  follows  when  you’re  dead; 
There’s  the  great  fear,  indeed:  come,  let  your  eyes 
Dwell  where  mine  do,  you’ll  scorn  their  tyrannies”3). 

The  Scripture  passage  of  Matt.  10:28,  is  somewhat 
obscured  here,  but  in  the  legend,  Dorothea  quotes  the 
very  words  of  the  Lord:  “Nolite,  inquit,  timere  eos,  qui 
occidunt  corpus,  animam  autem  non  possunt  occidere:  sed 
potius  eum  timete,  qui  potest  corpus  &  animam  perdere  in 
gehennam”4).  As  she  does  not  fear  death,  she,  of  course, 
scorns  all  the  instruments  of  torture: 

“The  visage  of  a  hangman  frights  not  me; 

The  sight  of  whips,  rocks,  gibbets,  axes,  fires, 

Are  scaffoldings  by  which  my  soul  climbs  up 
To  an  eternal  habitation”5). 

She  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  legend:  “Equulei 


b  Massinger,  p.  318. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I„  774. 

3)  Massinger,  p.  319. 

4)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 

5)  Massinger,  pp.  320 — 21. 
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tui  poenae,  temporales.  Ut  ergo  aeternam  poenam  evadere 
mihi  liceat,  temporalia  timere  non  debeo”1).  And  when  the 
sentence  of  decapitation  is  given,  she  rejoices,  Tor  that  is 
her  summons  to  ascend  to  heaven:  “Gratias  tibi  ago  amator 
animarum,  quia  me  ad  paradisum  tuum  vocasti  — ” 2). 

The  other  characters  that  appear  in  this  scene  may  be 
briefly  dealt  with. 

Sapritius  resembles  the  judge  in  the  shorter  version, 
when  he  accuses  Dorothea  of  being  a  sorceress,  referring 
to  her  attempt  to  influence  Antoninus  to  accept  her  faith. 
The  judge  Fabricius  explains  her  miraculous  escape  from 
the  boiling-oil  torture  as  being  due  to  her  knowledge  of 
sorcery  3). 

Sapritius’  intercession  for  his  son  has  of  course  no 
parallel  in  the  legends,  as  the  situation  which  calls  it  forth 
is  wanting. 

Theophilus  has  occasion  to  reveal  his  hatred  towards 
the  Christians  and  his  loyalty  to  the  gods,  after  overhearing 
the  conversation  between  Dorothea  and  Antoninus.  In 
proposing  to  gain  Dorothea  for  the  gods  through  his 
daughters,  he  assumes  the  part  of  Sapricius  in  the  legend. 
The  impulse  which  prompts  him  to  make  this  proposition 
is,  however,  different  from  that  which  leads  Sapricius  to 
form  this  resolution.  To  subdue  her  constancy  towards 
the  God  of  the  Christians  and  faith  in  Him,  and  to  bring 
her  to  do  homage  to  the  heathen  gods,  he  regards  as  the 
severest  torture  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  her.  It  is, 
therefore,  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  punishment 
that  leads  him  to  make  this  proposition: 

“her  bitterest  torment 

Shall  be,  to  feel  her  constancy  beaten  down; 

The  bravery  of  her  resolution  lie 


*)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 

2)  Id.,  p.  774. 

3)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 
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Battered,  by  argument,  into  such  pieces, 

That  she  again  shall,  on  her  belly,  creep 
To  kiss  the  pavements  of  our  paynim  gods”1). 

The  object  which  Sapricius  seeks  is  simply  to  make 
her  give  up  her  religion  and  acknowledge  the  old  deities- 
He  therefore  offers  the  two  sisters  high  rewards  provided 
they  are  successful. 


Act  the  Third. 

Scene  I. 

In  a  room  in  Dorothea’s  house,  Sapritius  and  Theophilus  are  discussing 
the  serious  illness  of  Antoninus,  which  his  father  attributes  to  Dorothea’s 
sorcery.  Theophilus  trusting  in  the  ability  of  his  daughters  to  gain  Dorothea 
for  their  faith,  assures  him  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

Dorothea  is  sent  for  and  Calista  and  Christeta  begin  their  task.  Assur¬ 
ing  her  of  their  sympathy,  they  counsel  her  to  follow  their  example  that  she 
may  be  happy.  Dorothea  allows  them  to  speak  their  mind,  and,  when  they 
have  stated  the  object  of  the  interview,  she  launches  forth  in  a  tirade  against 
the  heathen  gods  and  does  this  so  effectively  that  the  sisters  begin  to  yield. 
Dorothea  using  the  opportune  moment,  points  with  enthusiasm  to  God’s  mercy, 
and  the  result  is,  the  heathen  citadel  is  again  taken,  the  two  sisters  surrend¬ 
ering  to  the  eloquent  arguments  of  the  advocate  of  Christianity. 

Sapritius  assumes  here  a  role  very  much  similar  to 
that  of  Symphronius  in  the  Agnes  legend.  He  fears  his 
son  is  “sick  to  the  death.”  He  declares  that  Dorothea  is 
the  cause  of  his  illness,  whom  he  calls  “a  witch,  a  sorceress.” 

The  son  of  Symphronius  is  also  taken  sick,  because 
his  proposal  met  with  a  rebuff.  “Audiens  haec  insanus 
iuvenis,  amore  carpitur  caeco,  &  inter  angustias  animi 
&  corporis,  anhelo  cruciatur  spiritu”  2).  His  father  being 
informed  of  his  condition,  summons  Agnes  to  appear  before 
him  that  he  may  persuade  her  to  accept  his  son.  As  there 
is  no  third  party  interfering  as  in  the  drama,  the  father 
favors  his  son’s  courtship.  He  does  not  therefore  accuse 


x)  Massinger,  p.  321. 

2)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 
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Agnes  directly,  as  Sapritius  does  Dorothea,  that  her  sorcery 
is  the  cause  of  his  son’s  illness.  He  has  nevertheless  been 
informed  that  she  is  believed  to  possess  this  power,  and 
his  faith  in  this  report  is  evident  from  his  own  words  to 
her:  “superstitio  Christianorum,  de  quorum  te  magicis 
artibus  iactas  — ”  1). 

Sapritius  introduces  a  feature  unknown  to  both  legends 
when  he  suggests  that  Dorothea  would  listen  with  favor 
to  Antoninus’  suit  provided  he  would  turn  Christian: 

“Yet  this  coy  Christian  is  so  transported 

With  her  religion,  that  unless  my  son 

(But  let  him  perish  first!)  drink  the  same  potion, 

And  be  of  her  belief,  she’ll  not  vouchsafe 
To  be  his  lawful  wife”  2). 

In  both  versions  of  the  Dorothea  legend  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  betrothed  of  Christ  and  refuses  to  accept  any 
other  husband.  Agnes  takes  a  similar  position,  turning  her 
lover  away  with  the  words:  “discede  a  me,  quia  ab  alio 
iam  amatore  praeventa  sum  — ”  3). 

Christeta  and  Calista  are  here  represented  as  coming 
to  the  house  of  Dorothea,  whereas  in  the  legend  she  is 
sent  to  them.  This  slight  difference  is  due  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Dorothea  is,  according  to  the  legend,  brought 
before  the  judge  for  examination  and  sent  directly  from 
the  court  to  the  two  sisters.  In  the  drama  she  remains 
at  home,  apparently  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house.  Christeta 
and  Calista  are  in  this  scene  very  much  like  Christe  and 
Caliste  of  the  legend,  presenting  some  minor  differences, 
due  to  changed  circumstances.  The  brief  facts  of  the 
legend  have,  however,  in  this  case  also,  been  expanded 
and  given  a  true  poetic  ring. 


J)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  325. 

3)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 
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They  greet  Dorothea  cordially  and  assure  her  their 
visit  “is  for  love,  love  to  your  safety.”  As  a  testimony  of 
their  unselfish  motives,  they  refer  to  a  circumstance  un¬ 
known  to  the  legend: 

“if  you  remember 

How  near  in  love  our  parents  were,  that  we, 

Even  from  the  cradle,  were  brought  up  together, 

Our  amity  increasing  with  our  years, 

We  cannot  stand  suspected”  1). 

They  desire  to  make  her  happy  and  ask  her  to  take 
them  as  an  example: 

“Ruined  as  you  are,  once,  and  brought  unto  it 
By  your  persuasion”  2). 

Finding  themselves  in  troubles  and  persecutions, 

“the  rack  and  hangman’s  whips, 

In  place  of  choice  delights”  3), 

they  bethought  themselves  and  “made  a  fair  retreat”,  and 
now  “live  again  in  all  prosperity.”  They  therefore  advise 
her  to  take  the  same  step,  for 

“the  Christian  yoke’s  too  heavy 
For  such  a  dainty  neck;  it  was  framed  rather 
To  be  the  shrine  of  Venus,  or  a  pillar, 

More  precious  than  crystal,  to  support 
Our  Cupid’s  image”4): 

The  short  statement  given  in  AS,  —  G  contains  no 
account  of  what  the  sisters  said  to  Dorothea,  —  possesses 
all  the  features  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  two  sisters, 
excepting  the  reference  to  the  two  families:  “Cumque 


1)  Massinger,  pp.  327 — 28. 

2)  Id.,  P.  328. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Ibid. 
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suscepissent  earn  in  domum  suam,  &  dicerent  e4i,  consent! 
isti  Judici,  &  libera  te  de  periculo  poenarum,  sicut  &  nos 
fecimus:  melius  est  tibi  agere,  ut  lumen  istud  non  consumas 
in  poenis,  &  ante  tempus  tuum  non  pereas”  *).  This  com¬ 
parison  strikingly  illustrates  how  the  plain  condensed  facts 
of  the  legend  have  become  beautiful  and  life-like  under 
the  touch  of  the  poet’s  fancy. 

Dorothea’s  character  as  revealed  in  ,  the  intercourse 
between  her  and  the  sisters  is  considerably  harsher  than 
in  the  legend,  and  her  argumentation  resembles  in  several 
points  that  employed  by  her  in  the  legend  against  Sapricius. 

Having  listened  with  growing  impatience  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  two  sisters,  who  urge  her  to  accept  their 
religion  and  abandon  hers,  she  breaks  forth  in  righteous 
indignation: 

“Have  you  not  cloven  feet;  are  you  not  devils? 

Dare  any  say  so  much,  or  dare  I  hear  it, 

Without  a  virtuous  and  religious  anger?”* 2) 

This  prelude  to  her  harangue  breathes  a  different 
spirit  from  her  solicitous  prayer  and  tender  assurances  of 
God’s  mercy,  uttered  after  the  sisters  have  spoken  the 
words  quoted  above:  “O  si  audiatis  consilium,  &  vos  idolis 
sacrificasse  paeniteat!  Bonus  est  enim  Deus  &  copiosus  in 
misericordia  iis  qui  convertuntur  ad  eum  ex  toto  corde 
suo”3).  Justifying  her  somewhat  overwrought  ardor  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  crime  “when  His  power  is 
questioned  that  is  omnipotent”  to  assume  a  “virgin  modesty”, 
she  proceeds  to  hurl  burning  invectives  against  the  heathen 
divinities  and  their  institutions: 

“Your  gods!  your  temples!  brothel-houses  rather, 

Or  wicked  actions  of  the  worst  of  men, 

Pursued  and  practised.  Your  religious  rites! 


*)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

2)  Massinger,  pp.  328  —  29. 

3)  AS,  ibid. 
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Oh!  call  them  rather  juggling*  mysteries, 

The  baits  and  nets  of  hell:  your  souls  the  prey 
For  which  the  devil  angles”1). 

This  heat  is  not  perceptible  in  Dorothea’s  conversation 
with  the  sisters  in  the  legend.  The  ardor  displayed  in  her 
discussion  with  Sapricius  is,  however,  similar  to  it.  The 
author  has  apparently  merged  the  two  in  the  drama. 

She  refers  to  the  omnipotence  of  God  directly  in 
speaking  of  Christ’s  ascent  to  heaven:  “&  sedere  ad 
dexteram  Patris  sui,  Dei  omnipotentis”2).  When  Sapricius 
declares  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  that  she  may  not  be  destroyed,  she  refuses  to 
do  so,  pointing  with  disgust  to  their  wicked  actions:  “lam 
tibi  dixi,  Saprici,  quia  nullo  modo  poteris  persuadere,  ut 
sacrificem  daem  oniis,  quae  habitaverunt  in  his 
vanis  hominibus,  qui  sic  vixerunt,  ut  turpe 
/sit  etiam  dicere”3).  The  direct  influence  of  the  legend 
is  thus  again  clear. 

Being  challeng*ed  by  Calista  to  beware  of  tempting 
the  “powerful  gods”,  she  asks  scornfully: 

“Which  of  your  powerful  gods? 

Your  gold,  your  silver,  brass,  or  wooden  ones  — ”4). 

She  expresses  the  same  thought  to  Sapricius  in  the 
legend:  “Horum  ergo  animae  in  igne  ardent  quorum 
per  varia  metalla  adoratis  effigies”5). 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  lives  of  the  gods,  she 
speaks  at  some  length  on  this  theme,  advancing  serveral 
well-known  names  of  Roman  mythology  and  pointing  with 
repugnance  to  their  loose  morals.  She  then  declares 
triumphantly; 

q  Massinger,  p.  329. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

3)  Id.,  p.  773. 

4)  Massinger,  p.  329. 

6)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 
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“Are  they  immortal,  then,  that  did  partake 
Of  human  weakness,  and  had  ample  sh&re 
In  men’s  most  base  affections  — ?” x) 

But  this  is  not  the  only  weakness  of  the  gods.  She 
can  refer  to  others  that  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place 
the  gods  on  a  lower  level  than  men:  the  greedy  Neptune 
works  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  Trojan  wralls,  Appolo 
becomes  a  shepherd  to  support  himself,  Vulcan  works  in 
his  sooty  forge  for  pay,  Prometheus  lies  bound  helpless  on 
a  rock,  and  so  on.  Turning  to  the  sisters  she  says: 

“Will  you,  then,  dear  sisters, 

For  I  would  have  you  such,  pay  your  devotions 
To  things  of  less  power  than  yourselves?”* 2) 

In  reply  to  their  answer  that  they  worship  their  good 
deeds  in  their  images,  she  has  occasion  to  amplify  the 
question  regarding  the  images  of  the  gods.  “By  whom 
fashioned”?  she  asks  and  gives  the  answer  herself:  “By 
sinful  men”.  To  illustrate  her  statement  she  tells  a  story 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  who  set  up  an  image  to  his  god 
Osiris.  Being,  however,  defeated  in  his  wars  carried  on 
against  his  enemies,  he  had  the  image  converted  into  a 
basin,  which  in  time  was  again  made  into  an  image 
of  his  god. 

The  idea  that  the  gods  are  nothing  but  mortal  men 
and  that  their  images  are  constructed  by  mortals,  is  also 
found  in  the  legend,  but  not  in  the  same  connection  as 
here.  When  Sapricius  orders  Dorothea  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  immortal  gods  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
emperor,  she  replies  that  the  Lord  in  heaven  has  com¬ 
manded  her  to  serve  Him  and  it  behooves  her  to  obey 
Him  in  preference  to  an  earthly  monarch.  She  then 


*)  Massinger,  p.  330. 

2)  Ibid. 
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proceeds:  "Quid  sunt  enim  Imperatores,  nisi  homines  mortales, 
sicut  fuerunt  &  isti  dii  quorum  effigies  adoratis?”  *) 

Theophilus  in  his  discussion  with  Sapricius,  —  after 
the  conversion  of  the  former,  —  has  also  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  images  of  the  gods.  In  his  defense  of  the  true  God 
he  implies  that  the  gods  are  governed  by  deception.  This 
assertion  being  challenged  by  the  judge,  Theophilus  asks 
triumphantly: 

“Ergo  non  regnat  [impostura]  in  omnibus  his  simu- 
lacris,  quae  homo  dolavit  in  ligno,  conflavit 
in  aere,  limavit  in  ferro,  c  o  n  s  t  a  b  il  i  v  i  t  in 
plum  bo  —  ?”* 2) 

This  comparison  reveals,  on  the  one  hand,  the  author’s 
dependence  upon  the  legend  for  his  ideas,  on  the  other, 
his  independence  in  using  those  ideas  in  different  connections 
in  the  drama. 

The  two  sisters,  being  thus  overwhelmed  with  argu¬ 
ments,  deplore  the  fact  that  compassion  with  their  father 
had  led  them  to  renounce  Christianity.  This  feature  is,  of 
course,  unknown  to  the  legend,  where  the  sisters  express 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  being  again  converted  after 
having  once  deserted  the  Lord:  „Iam  semel  perivimus  a 
Christo:  quomodo  potest  fieri  ut  reverti  possimus?”3) 

Dorothea,  having  so  successfully  brought  the  sisters 
to  repentance,  now  assumes  the  character  of  comforter, 
and  pointing  with  assurance  to  God’s  mercy,  speaks  what 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  line  in  the  entire  drama: 

“the  attribute 

That  speaks  His  Godhead  most,  is  merciful”4). 

In  the  legend  the  prominence  of  this  attribute  of  God 


*)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  773. 

2)  Id.,  p.  775. 

3)  Id.,  p.  774- 

4)  Massinger,  p.  331. 
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is  thus  expressed:  “Peius  peccatum  est,  desperare  de 
Domini  misericordia,  quam  vanis  idolis  immolare” *). 

According  to  the  legend  the  sisters,  at  this  point,  fall 
weeping  at  Dorothea’s  feet,  begging  her  to  intercede  for 
them:  “Tunc  miserunt  se  ad  pedes  eius,  flentes  ac  precantes, 
ut  oraret  pro  eis”* 2).  The  drama  has  also  a  part  of  this 
detail.  Dorothea  speaking  to  them,  says: 

“You  weep,  — 

Oh,  ’tis  a  heavenly  shower!  celestial  balm 
To  cure  your  wounded  conscience!  let  it  fall, 

Fall  thick  upon  it”. 

And  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  if  not  with  the  letter  of 
the  legend  she  goes  on: 

“and  when  that  is  spent, 

I’ll  help  it  with  another  of  my  tears”3). 

“At  ilia  cum  lacrymis  misit  voces  ad  Deum  — ”4). 

The  prayer  which  she  thereupon  offers  is  wanting  in  the 
drama.  Instead  of  that  she  urges  the  new  converts  to 
firmness: 

“That,  or  through  weakness,  threats,  or  mild  persuasions, 
Though  of  a  father,  you  fall  not  into 
A  second  and  a  worse  apostasy”5). 

Scene  II. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  governor’s  palace.  Artemia,  Sapritius,  Theophilus, 
and  Harpax  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference  between  Dorothea  and 
the  two  sisters.  The  princess,  having  heard  of  Antoninus’  illness,  generously 
forgives  him  and  offers  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  provided  that  may  be  of 
any  benefit  to  his  health.  She  renounces  all  claim  to  him  and  is  even  willing 


*)  AS.,  Feb.  Tom  I.,  774. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Massinger,  p.  331. 

4)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

5)  Massinger,  p.  332. 
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to  let  him  have  Dorothea,  provided  she  “be  won  to  be  of  our  belief.”  Sa- 
pritius  accepts  gratefully  her  generous  offers  on  behalf  of  his  son,  wishing 
contrary  to  hope,  however,  that  the  interview  with  Dorothea  may  be  crowned 
with  success.  Theophilus  is  as  confident  as  ever  that  his  daughters  “will 
work  her  to  anything  they  please.” 

Just  then  triumphant  music  is  heard  and  the  report  of  Dorothea’s  con¬ 
version  is  circulated.  Headed  by  a  priest  with  an  image  of  Jupiter,  Calista 
and  Christeta  enter,  leading  Dorothea.  Theophilus  overjoyed  receives  his 
daughters  in  his  arms  and  extends  to  Dorothea  also  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
The  deception  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  image  of  Jupiter  is  set  up  and 
the  three  women  are  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  god.  Christeta  and  Calista,  step¬ 
ping  forth,  spit  at  the  image  and,  hurling  it  to  the  ground,  spurn  it. 

Theophilus,  at  first  stricken  numb,  as  it  were,  by  the  dreadful  shock, 
soon,  however,  recovers,  and,  realizing  the  full  meaning  of  the  act,  hurls 
curses  and  threats  at  Dorothea.  As  he  still  entertains  hopes  of  regaining  his 
daughters,  he  addresses  them  in  a  spirit  of  compassion,  but  when  they 
promptly  and  firmly  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  gods,  professing  themselves 
to  be  Christians,  his  commiseration  soon  turns  to  rage.  Artemia,  Sapritius, 
and  Harpax  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  and,  having  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy, 
he  murders  his  daughters  in  cold  blood.  With  a  curse  directed  against  the 
souls  of  the  departed  and  imprecations  against  the  Christians,  he  leaves  the 
scene  accompanied  by  his  secretary.  Dorothea,  calling  him  to  return  that  she 
may  share  the  fate  of  the  two  victims,  is  informed  by  Artemia  that  her  tortures 
will  be  of  a  severer  kind.  Angelo  is  ready  to  comfort  and  encourage  his  mistress. 

The  main  feature  of  this  scene  is  the  representation 
of  the  effect  of  Calista’s  and  Christeta’s  conversion.  The 
author  has  made  the  scene  much  more  dramatic  than  the 
account  in  the  leg-end.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  element  of  deception  which  is  here  introduced,  but 
unknown  to  the  leg-end. 

Theophilus  by  virtue  of  his  relationship  to  the  two 
young-  women,  becomes  the  central  figure  in  the  scene. 
He  assumes  the  position  of  Sapricius  in  the  legend.  His 
character  of  tender,  loving  father  and  generous,  forgiving 
friend  is  revealed,  when  he  believes  his  daughters  have 
persuaded  Dorothea  to  become  one  of  their  faith: 


“Let  me  embrace  in  you  my  bliss,  my  comfort; 
And,  Dorothea,  now  more  welcome  too 
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Than  if  yon  never  had  fallen  off!  I  am  ravished 

With  the  excess  of  joy”  1). 

But  as  his  affection  is  sincere  and  hearty  for  those 
who  are  of  his  heart  and  mind,  his  cruelty  knows  no 
bounds  against  those  who  do  not  share  his  religious  views. 
He  who  a  few  moments  ago  received  his  daughters  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  joy,  is  now  able  to  thrust  the 
cold  steel  into  their  bosoms. 

His  character  as  persecutor  and  foe  of  the  Christians 
is  in  harmony  with  what  we  have  learnt  of  him  before. 
He  is  therefore  consistently  drawn,  although  the  details  of 
his  role  in  this  scene  have  no  direct  parallels  in  the  legend. 
His  rag*e  upon  discovering*  the  true  state  of  affairs,  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Sapricius’  fury,  who  rends  his  garments 
and  orders  the  two  sisters  placed  in  a  boiling  caldron. 

In  this  scene  Christeta  and  Calista  do  not  resemble 
their  prototypes.  In  the  first  place  they  allow  their  father 
and  his  friends  to  labor  under  a  false  impression  for  a 
time,  and  in  the  second  place,  when  their  conversion  is 
revealed,  they  assume  an  air  very  much  resembling  arro¬ 
gance.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  petition  of  their  father 
to  repent  and  “sue  to  the  offended  deity”,  Christeta  replies, 

“not  to  be 
The  mistress  of  the  earth”, 

and  Calista  with  still  greater  vehemence  says, 

“I  will  not  offer 

A  grain  of  incense  to  it,  much  less  kneel, 

Nor  look  on  it  but  with  contempt  and  scorn, 

To  have  a  thousand  years  conferred  upon  me 
Of  worldly  blessings”  2). 

The  contrast  is  at  once  noticeable,  when  we  compare 


b  Massinger,  p.  334. 

2)  Id.,  p.  336. 
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this  with  their  answer  to  Sapricius  in  the  leg-end,  revealing- 
candor  and  humility :  “  Err  a  vim  us  &  satis  inique  eg-imus,  timen- 
tes  poenas  &  dolores  transitorias,  quia  sacrificavimus  ldolis 
vanis:  &  ideo  rog-avimus  earn,  &  dedit  nobis  poenitentiam 
ut  possimus  ad  Christi  indulg-entiam  pervenire” *).  The 
same  humility  is  furthermore  revealed  by  the  prayer  which 
the  sisters  make  upon  receiving*  their  sentence:  “Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  accipe  poenitentiam  nostram  &  da  nobis  in¬ 
dulg-entiam  tuam”*  2).  The  prayer  is  wanting-  altogether  in 
the  drama. 

The  form  of  execution  in  the  drama  is  different  from 
that  of  the  leg-end.  One  reason  for  this  difference  is 
probably  the  difficulty  connected  with  representing-  an 
execution  of  that  kind  on  the  stage:  “in  cupam  missae 
sunt  et  incensae”  3). 

Dorothea  plays  but  a  minor  role  in  this  scene,  and 
yet  in  the  few  words  which  she  speaks,  she  nevertheless 
discloses  a  trait  which  is  peculiar  to  her  in  the  leg-end. 
When  the  two  sisters  abuse  Jupiter’s  image  she  rejoices 
and  grows  even  frivolous  in  expressing*  her  contempt  for 
the  ged: 

“Alack,  poor  Jove! 

He  is  no  swag-gerer!  how  smug*  he  stands! 

He’ll  take  a  kick,  or  anything*.” 

After  being-  interrupted  by  Sapritius,  who  orders  her 
mouth  to  be  stopped,  she  gees  on  in  the  same  vein: 

“It  is  the  patient’st  gedling-!  do  not  fear  him; 

He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  stole  away 

Two  of  his  gelden  locks;  indeed  he  could  not: 

And  still  ’tis  the  same  quiet  thing-”  4). 


q  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Massinger,  p.  335. 
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In  the  legend  she  reveals  a  similar  scoffing  disposition, 
lacking,  however,  the  element  of  frivolity  so  prominent  in 
the  drama.  Being  elevated  for  the  second  time  to  the 
gibbet,  she  addresses  the  judge  insultingly:  “Miser  ad  nil 
redactus  es  cum  idolis  tuis”  1). 

Her  willingness  and  readiness  to  die  winch  is  so 
emphatically  expressed  in  the  legend,  (“Festina  ergo,  Sa- 
prici,  &  fac  quod  facturus  es,  ut  possim  ad  istam  exulta- 
tionem  Sanctorum  occurrere  — ”2)  is  not  forgotten  in  the 
drama.  When  Theophilus  has  disposed  of  his  daughters 
and  departs,  she  cries  out: 

“Oh,  call  him  back  again, 

Call  back  your  hangman!  here’s  one  prisoner  left 

To  be  the  subject  of  his  knife”  3). 


Scene  III. 

This  scene  presents  Hircius  and  Spungius  in  a  room  in  Dorothea’s 
house.  The  money  earned  by  betraying  their  mistress  having  been  spent  in 
the  usual  way,  they  are  now  reduced  to  starvation.  While  they  are  mutually 
deploring  their  condition,  Angelo  enters.  He  reproves  them  for  their  riotous 
living  and  exhorts  them  to  repent.  Pledging  himself  to  provide  for  their 
needs,  in  case  they  reform,  he  departs.  The  promise  of  pecuniary  support  is 
probably  more  effective  than  the  exhortation,  for  the  two  rogues  suddenly 
begin  meditating  a  change. 

At  this  moment  Harpax,  observing  with  anxiety  their  repentant  turn  of 
mind,  comes  forward,  and,  by  means  of  a  few  well-chosen  words,  soon  re¬ 
moves  all  traces  of  penitence.  He  offers  them  employment  which  agrees  better 
with  their  dispositions,  advances  money  for  their  immediate  needs,  and  makes 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  devil.  The  first  service 
which  he  requires  of  them  is  to  act  the  part  of  torturers  of  Dorothea,  who 
is  to  be  tormented  before  her  execution.  The  two  villains  readily  agree  to 
serve  their  new  master  in  this  capacity. 


b  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Massinger,  p.  337. 
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Act  the  Fourth. 

Scene  I. 

In  a  room  in  the  governor’s  palace,  Antoninus,  surrounded  by  physicians, 
is  lying  asleep  on  a  couch.  His  lather  offers  the  physicians  great  rewards  to 
restore  his  son  to  health.  The  physicians,  however,  are  unable  to  offer  any 
comfort,  for  they  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Macrinus, 
who  alone  knows  why  his  friend  is  sick,  reyeals  the  true  cause.  It  is  his 
love  for  Dorothea;  she  alone  can  restore  him,  but  owing  to  the  princess’ 
orders,  this  relief  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

Sapritius,  valueing  the  duties  of  father  higher  than  those  of  subject,  re¬ 
solves  to  bring  his  son,  at  all  hazards,  the  wished-for  remedy.  Antoninus 
awakening  gives  vent  to  his  passion  for  Dorothea.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  physicians  and  Macrinus  to  comfort  him  are  in  vain. 

Sapritius  returns  dragging  Dorothea  in  by  the  hair  and  offers  her  to  his 

son  to  ravage.  Antoninus,  left  alone  with  her  and  Angelo,  is  at  first  disposed 
to  obey  his  father’s  orders.  He  is,  however,  checked  in  his  resolution  by 
Dorothea.  Sapritius,  highly  incensed  on  account  of  his  son’s  irresolution, 
breaks  into  the  room,  denouncing  Antoninus  and  his  friend  in  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  terms.  He  orders  a  slave  to  be  brought  to  perform  the  base  deed 

which  he  had  ordered  his  son  to  do.  A  British  slave  is  brought,  who,  although 

liberty  is  the  reward,  scorns  to  stoop  so  low  in  order  to  obtain  his  freedom. 

The  governor  thus  again  baffled  in  his  vicious  project,  seizes  Dorothea 
by  the  hair  and  hurls  her  to  the  floor,  and  orders  ten  slaves  to  be  brought. 
As  they  enter,  he  falls  with  a  cry  of  pain  to  the  floor.  Theophilus  entering 
and  finding  his  superior  apparently  dead,  ascribes  the  cause  of  the  disaster  to 
Dorothea’s  powers  of  sorcery.  At  the  intercession  of  Antoninus,  Dorothea 
pardons  Sapritius  and  expresses  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may  recover.  Her 
wish  is  at  once  granted:  the  governor  is  restored  to  life.  He  then  orders 
Dorothea  to  be  seized  and  abusively  drives  her  away. 

In  this  scene  the  influence  of  the  Agnes 
legend  is  paramount.  The  chief  features  here  have 
all  their  parallels  in  that  legend.  Antoninus’  serious  illness, 
Sapritius’  attempt  on  Dorothea,  his  miraculous  death  and 
recovery,  are  all  drawn  according  to  models  found  there. 
In  the  working  out  of  the  details  the  dramatist  has  exercised 
the  usual  freedom,  giving  rise  to  some  differences,  which 
are  readily  seen  in  comparing  drama  and  legend. 

Antoninus  having  failed  in  his  courtship,  takes  the 
matter  so  seriously  that  he  becomes  sick. 
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“ Age  on  my  head  hath  stuck  no  white  hairs  yet, 
Yet  I’m  an  old  man,  a  fond  doting*  fool 
Upon  a  woman”1). 

Music,  medicine,  and  the  comforting*  words  of  his  friend, 
are  all  without  effect.  His  love  is  of  the  carnal  order;  he 
is  therefore  disposed  to  take  his  father's  advice,  when  the 
latter  brutally  drag's  Dorothea  into  his  son’s  room.  He  is, 
however,  not  devoid  of  nobler  impulses,  for  he  is  readily 
diverted  from  his  evil  purpose  by  her  whom  he  loves.  He 
then  solemnly  declares: 

“Rise:  for  the  Roman  empire,  Dorothea, 

I  would  not  wound  thine  honour”2). 

Yes,  he  even  looks  upon  his  former  intention  with 
abhorrence  and  disg*ust,  reg*arding  it  as  a  direct  sin: 

“Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  ’tis  my  father’s  will 
That  I  should  seize  upon  you,  as  my  prey, 

Which  I  abhor,  as  much  as  the  blackest  sin 
The  villainy  of  man  did  ever  act”3). 

When  his  father  lies  lifeless  on  the  floor,  stricken  by 
an  unseen  power,  he  shows  the  first  symptoms  of  faith  in 
a  hig*her  authority  than  the  Roman  g*ods. 

“’Tis  no  Roman  g*ods  can  strike 
These  fearful  terrors”4). 

Turning*  to  the  Agnes  legend  for  parallels,  we  find,  in 
the  first  place,  the  love-sick  son  of  Symphronius,  the  prefect. 
Having  met  with  a  decided  refusal,  he  is  also  confined  to 
his  bed.  The  attending  physicians  discover  the  cause  of 
his  complaint  from  his  deep  sighs,  and  report  the  same  to 
his  father:  “Inter  haec  lecto  prosternitur,  &  per  alta  suspiria 


*)  Massinger,  p.  347. 

2)  id.;  p.  35°. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Id.,  p.  352. 
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amor  a  mediciis  aperitur.  Fiunt  nota  patri,  quae  fuerant 
inventa  a  mediciis”  x). 

His  father  then  attempts  to  court  Agnes  for  his  son. 
He  at  first  hopes  to  gain  her  by  means  of  blandishments, 
but  fails.  He  then  employs  threats,  but  is  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  He  even  approaches  the  girls  parents,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  Failing  to  obtain  his  wish,  he  grows  brutal 
and  demands  of  Agnes  that  she  either  offer  sacrifice  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Vestal  virgins,  or  become  a  public  prostitute. 
Agnes  trusting  in  the  Lord,  who  “mums  est,  mihi  impene- 
trabilis  &  custos  mihi  est  numquam  dormiens,  &  defensor 
mihi  est  numquam  deficiens” *  2),  refuses  to  do  either  one  or 
the  other. 

The  prefect  then  orders  her  to  be  divested  of  her 
garments  and  to  be  conducted  to  the  brothel.  Her  hair, 
however,  becomes  so  long  and  thick,  that  her  entire  body 
is  concealed  as  though  it  had  been  covered  with  a  robe. 
She  is  furthermore  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  so  that 
no  one  can  either  see  her  or  lay  hands  on  her.  In  answer 
to  her  prayer,  she  also  receives  a  long  white  robe,  which 
she  puts  on. 

The  son  of  the  prefect  and  his  companions  then  go 
to  the  brothel  to  insult  Agnes.  His  companions  entering 
first,  are  thwarted  in  their  plans  by  the  brilliant  light.  The 
prefect’s  son,  however,  enters  boldly  and  is  about  to  lay 
hands  on  Agnes,  when  he  falls  dead  to  the  floor:  “cecidit 
in  faciem  suam,  &  praefacatus  a  diabolo,  expiravit”  3).  One 
of  the  companions  entering  and  finding  his  friend  lying* 
dead  on  the  floor,  calls  out  with  a  loud  voice:  “Piissimi 
Romani  sucurrite.  Magicis  artibus  ista  meretrix  Praefecti 
filium  interfecit”  4). 


r)  AS,  Jan.  Tom.  II.,  351. 

2)  H-.  P-  354- 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Ibid. 
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When  the  prefect  learns  that  his  son  is  dead,  he  at 
once  appears  on  the  scene,  and,  accusing*  Ag*nes  of  having* 
practised  her  magic  arts  on  his  son,  he  declares  that  the 
only  way  m  which  she  can  disprove  the  accusation  is  by 
means  of  prayer  to  restore  the  young  man  to  life.  She 
thereupon  beseeches  the  Lord  to  resuscitate  him,  and  in 
answer  to  her  petition,  he  rises  and  goes  forth,  publicly 
proclaiming  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  God  of  the 
Christians. 

The  similarity  between  this  scene  of  the  drama  and 
the  Ag'nes  legend  is  at  once  apparent.  In  both  cases  a 
young  man  is  sick  because  of  unrequited  love.  In  both 
cases  the  affliction  of  the  heart  is  made  known  by  broken 
sighs.  (Antoninus  awakens  muttering:  “Thou  kill’st  me, 
Dorothea,  oh,  Dorothea”!)  In  both  cases  attending  physicians 
are  present  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man.  In  both 
cases  the  father  takes  an  active  part  in  bringing  his  son 
relief.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  attempt  to  compel  the 
young  woman  in  question  to  become  a  public  prostitute. 
In  both  cases  the  attempt  is  frustrated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  offending  person.  In  both  cases  the  young 
woman  is  accused  of  witchcraft.  In  both  cases  a  third 
party  intercedes  for  the  victim.  In  both  cases  he  is  restored 
to  life  in  the  same  miraculous  manner,  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  young  woman.  In  both  cases  a  conversion 
follows,  in  one  case  immediately,  in  the  other  later. 

We  have  here  a  comparitively  large  number  of  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  drama  and  the  Agnes  legend,  all 
contained  within  one  scene  of  the  former.  It  is  true 
that  the  details  do  not  in  all  cases  agree,  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  author  has  exercised  considerable  freedom 
in  the  arrang*ement  of  the  facts  gathered  from  the  Dorothea 
legend  itself,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  this  method  that 
he  has  used  the  Agnes  legend.  Any  direct  influence  from 
the  Dorothea  legend  is  in  this  scene  not  perceptible,  aside 
from  the  harmonious  working  out  of  the  characters 
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suggested  by  that  legend.  The  scene  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  Agnes  legend,  remodelled 
to  fit  the  plan  of  the  drama,  and  then  combined  with  it. 

In  regard  to  the  different  characters  in  this  scene, 
very  little  further  needs  to  be  said.  Sapritius  is  exceedingly 
brutal  and  obscene.  His  dragging  Dorothea  in  by  the 
hair,  hurling  her  to  the  floor,  driving  her  with  kicks  from 
the  room,  his  disgusting  language  directed  against  Antoninus 
and  Macrinus,  his  barbarous  cruelty  to  the  British  slave, 
who  is  too  noble  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  obey  him,  are 
ample  evidences  of  this  fact.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
a  just  retribution  when  he  falls  dead  to  the  floor.  In  this 
point  there  is  a  difference  between  the  drama  and  the 
legend.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  prefect’s  son  who  is  the 
victim  of  the  unseen  stroke,  because  he  is  the  offending 
person.  The  dramatist  has  not  followed  his  model  closely 
in  regard  to  the  brothel-rao^y,  a  fact  which  the  comparison 
has  already  made  clear. 

Antoninus  is  also  somewhat  independent  of  his  proto¬ 
type,  the  prefect’s  son.  The  latter  does  not  reveal  any 
redeeming  qualities  before  the  accident  overtakes  him; 
then  he  arises  a  converted  man.  Antoninus,  however,  is 
noble-mined,  susceptible  to  good  influences  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  His  conversion,  which  is  finally  established,  when 
Dorothea  is  about  to  be  executed,  is  gradual. 

Dorothea,  subjected  to  such  abusive  treatment,  bears 
up  bravely  and  puts  her  trust  in  the  “Power  supernal”. 

Theophilus  enters  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  and, 
finding  the  governor  dead  on  the  floor,  accuses  Dorothea 
of  having  done  the  deed.  He  thus  assumes  the  role  of  the 
prefect  in  the  Agnes  legend. 

Scene  II. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  public  square,  where  Dorothea  is  to  be  tortured. 
Harpax,  Hircius,  and  Spungius  first  appear.  Harpax  engages  the  two  villains 
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to  beat  Dorothea  with  a  pair  of  cudgels1).  Their  apparent  objections  are 
readily  removed  by  the  wily  Harpax. 

A  little  later  Dorothea,  led  prisoner,  Angelo,  Sapritius,  Theophilus,  and 
a  hangman  enter.  The  governor  orders  Dorothea  to  be  bound  to  the  pillar 
erected  by  the  hangman.  Theophilus,  addressing  her,  points  to  the  fact  that 
she  may  still  escape  her  due  punishment,  provided  she  will  in  some  way  do 
homage  to  the  gods.  Dorothea,  firmly  rejecting  his  propositions,  is  then  turned 
over  to  her  tormentors,  Hircius  and  Spungius.  At  Sapritius’  command,  the 
two  begin  striking  at  her  with  their  cudgels.  They  very  soon,  however, 
grow  wearv  and  are  not  able  to  strike  any  longer.  Dorothea  remains  unhurt, 
appearing  more  beautiful  than  before. 

The  cudgels  are  tried  on  Hircius  and  Spungius  and  found  to  be  genuine. 
The  only  solution  to  the  mystery  is  that  the  rogues  have  feigned  striking; 
Angelo  having  in  the  meantime  departed,  Harpax  sneaks  in  and  accuses  the 
two  villains  of  forbearing  to  strike  Dorothea,  because  they  had  been  her  ser¬ 
vants.  The  attention  is  thus  directed  to  Harpax  and  Spungius.  Sapritius  orders 
Dorothea  unbound  and  the  two  villains  hanged.  Both  Harpax  and  Theophilus 
join  him  in  demanding  the  death  of  the  two  men  and  these  are  led  off  to 
execution.  Sapritius  orders  Dorothea  to  be  dispatched. 

The  main  feature  of  this  scene  is  the  beating’  of  Doro¬ 
thea.  The  previous  scene  was  modelled  on  the  Agnes 
legend,  here  the  author  returns  to  the  Dorothea  legend, 
where  a  similar  scene  is  found.  The  short  version  con¬ 
tains  this  feature.  The  third  torture,  according  to  the  Graesse- 
version,  is  evidently  the  one  which  chiefly  influenced  the 
author  in  writing  this  scene. 

Dorothea’s  reply  to  Theophilus  when  he  proposes  to 
her  the  means  of  escaping  torture  and  execution  contains 
the  element  of  defiance  to  a  higher  degree  than  her  general 
character  in  the  legend  would  justify: 

“Not  for  all  Caesar’s  fortune,  were  it  chained 

To  more  worlds  than  are  kingdoms  in  the  world, 

And  all  those  worlds  drawn  after  him.  I  defy 

Your  hangmen;  you  now  show  me  whither  to  fly”2). 

This  passage  calls  to  mind  the  words  uttered  by  Ca- 

J)  Cf.  Sprenger  in  Engl.  Studien  XVI.,  157,  for  explanation  of  “But 
what  walnut-tree  is  it  we  must  beat!” 

2)  Massinger,  p.  355. 
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lista  immediately  before  her  execution.  Dorothea^  answer 
to  Sapricius,  in  the  legend,  when  he  declares  that  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  in  ordef 
that  they  shall  not  take  vengeance  upon  her,  discloses  a 
different  spirit.  She  assures  him  that  he  cannot  persuade 
her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  demons,  pointing  to  their  lives, 
their  inferiority  to  the  Almighty,  and  so  forth  x).  Her  re¬ 
fusal  to  obey  is  here  well  grounded:  the  inefficacy  of  such 
a  worship  as  the  governor  proposes.  In  the  drama,  however, 
the  motive  for  her  refusal  appears  to  be  based  merely  on 
hatred  towards  the  heathen  gods. 

Towards  Hircius  and  Spungius,  approaching  to  torment 
her,  she  reveals  a  forgiving  disposition.  She  first  gently 
reproves  them,  whom  she  had  freed  from  the  death- 
punishment  and  clothed  and  fed,  for  undertaking  to  tor¬ 
ment  her,  and  then  asks  the  Divine  Power  to  forgive  them. 

The  beating  scene  itself  resembles,  as  already  stated, 
the  account  of  a  similar  scene  in  the  short  version  of  the 
legend.  The  particular  passage  reads  thus:  “Hoc  audiens' 
tyrannus  in  se  ipsum  fremuit  praecipitque,  ut  pulchritudo 
ejus  et  facies  ejus  baculis  et  fustibus  caederetur,  et  ut 
tortores  fatigarentur  et  quod  nec  vestigia  faciei  in  ipsa 
apparerent  — ” *  2). 

Here  are  three  points  to  be  noted: 

1.  The  blows  are  to  be  directed  against  her  face. 

2.  The  instruments  used  for  striking  are  to  be  staves 
and  cudgels. 

3.  The  tormentors  shall  continue  beating  till  they  grow 
weary  from  the  exertion. 

The  beating  scene  in  the  drama  contains  all  these 
elements.  Theophilus  orders  them  to  beat  out  her  brains. 
When  the  beating  has  ceased,  he  declares  that  she  is  more 
beautiful  than  before,  and  expresses  surprise  at  the  circum- 


*)  Cf.  p.  81  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 

2)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 
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stance  that,  the  blows  from  the  cudgels  have  not  brought 
an  eye  to  start  from  its  socket  Hircius  is  equally  surprised 
that  the  bridge  of  her  nose  has  not  been  broken  in.  Hence, 
the  blows  dealt  by  Hircius  and  Spungius  are  also  directed 
against  her  face. 

The  instruments  used  for  beating  are  cudgels.  Sapri- 
tius  says  after  the  beating  has  proved  a  failure:  “Let’s 
view  the  cudgels,  are  they  not  counterfeit”  *). 

The  tormentors  grow  weary.  Spungius  exclaims,  when 
ordered  to  beat  faster:  “Faster!  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am 
sure;  — ” *  2).  And  Hircius  cries  out:  “O  mine  arms!  I  can¬ 
not  lift  them  to  my  head”  3). 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  beating  upon  Dorothea 
an  interesting  little  fact  is  noticed  in  Theophilus’  remarks: 

“See,  my  lord,  her  face 
Has  more  bewitching  beauty  than  before”4): 

The  legend  states  merely  that  she  was  led  forth  the  next 
morning  unharmed:  “De  mane  vero  producitur  illaesa  — ”  5). 
Almost  the  identical  words  used  by  Theophilus  are  never¬ 
theless  found  in  the  legend,  but  in  another  connection. 
After  the  boiling-oil  torture  Fabricius  orders  Dorothea  shut 
up  in  prison  for  nine  days,  without  food  or  drink.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  being  again  broug'ht  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  judge,  “pulchrior  quam  nunquam  visa  fuerit, 
apparuit”6).  Combinations  of  elements  belonging  to  more 
or  less  kindred  incidents  have  frequently  been  met  with  in 
the  drama. 

The  joy  with  which  Dorothea  greets  her  approaching 
execution,  is  a  common  feature  of  both  legend  and  drama. 


J)  Massinger,  p.  356. 

2)  Ibid. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Ibid. 

5)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  91 1. 

6)  Ibid. 
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In  the  former  she  urges  Sapricius  in  the  following  words: 
“Festina,  ergo,  Saprici,  &  fac  quod  facturus  es,  ut  possim 
ad  istam  exultationem  Sanctorum  occurrere  &  simul  cum 
ipsis  gaudeam,  cum  quibus  flevi  in  terris”  1).  The  dramatist 
condenses  the  whole  idea  into  one  brief  sentence: 

“O  hasten  me  to  my  coronation  day”  2). 

Scene  III. 

The  scene  is  the  place  of  execution.  Antoninus  supported  by  Macrinus 
enters  first.  The  former  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  must  die  and  it  is  to 
hasten  death  that  he  wishes  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  one  he 
loves.  Dorothea  enters  under  guard  and  with  her  Sapritius,  Theophilus,  and 
Harpax.  Theophilus  addresses  her  and  points  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
horror  of  death  and  the  pains  to  be  endured  in  the  hereafter,  wishing  that 

she  may  already  on  the  scaffold  get  a  taste  of  what  is  to  come.  Dorothea 

instead  of  being  moved  by  his  evil  forebodings,  rejoices  that  she  may  attain 
the  height  of  bliss  and  glory  by  means  of  death.  She  briefly  describes  the 
celestial  habitations,  which  in  comparison  with  the  famed  Tempe,  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  or  the  Elysian  shades,  are  so  far  superior  that  fancy  is 
unable  fo  form  an  adequate  conception  thereof.  Antoninus  is  so  enraptured 
by  her  account  that  he  desires  to  accompany  her  to  this  land  of  glory.  She 
assures  him  that  he  may  do  so,  provided  he  will  trace  her  footsteps.  Sapritius 
declares  that  he  would  rather  slay  him  with  his  own  hands,  than  allow  him 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Theophilus,  however,  urges  Antoninus,  whom  he 
calls  the  “seduced  young  man”,  to  do  so,  requesting  at  the  same  time,  that 

they  send  him  some  testimony  from  the  land  that  they  are  going  to,  as  a 

proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  Dorothea’s  statement.  Both  Antoninus  and  Doro¬ 
thea  promise  to  grant  his  request. 

Angelo  enters  in  an  angel’s  habit,  a  circumstance  which  compels  Harpax 
to  retreat.  Sapritius  and  Theophilus  follow  him  thinking  that  he  is  in  some 
danger  or  other.  Dorothea  is  thus  given  a  few  moments  of  reprieve,  which  she 
employs  in  conversation  with  the  angel,  who  makes  himself  known  to  her, 
advancing  reasons,  why  he  had  come  to  her  under  the  guise  of  a  beggar. 
He  assures  her  that  all  her  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled.  Dorothea  thereupon  asks 
him  to  change  Antoninus’  love  for  her  to  the  love  of  God.  The  angel  prom¬ 
ising  to  grant  her  request  asks  whether  she  has  any  other  petition.  She 
then  asks  him  to  send  Theophilus  some  of  the  heavenly  fruit  which  she  had 
promised  him.  This  request  is  also  granted 

AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  358. 
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Antoninus  declares  that  he  perceives  a  change  coming  over  him.  His 
physical  strength  is  returning.  He  kneels  to  Dorothea  and  touches  her  hand 
with  a  religious  kiss.  Sapritius  and  Theophilus  returning  find  him  in  this 
position.  Theophilus  declares  he  will  soon  separate  them,  and,  turning  to 
Dorothea,  he  asks  whether  she  has  anything  further  to  say.  As  she  replies 
in  the  negative  and  urges  him  to  make  haste,  her  head  is  struck  off  immedia¬ 
tely.  Antoninus  uttering  the  wish  that  his  soul  may  accompany  hers,  falls 
down  and  expires.  Theophilus,  wishing  that  all  who  are  of  “this  accursed 
sect”  may  thus  die,  threatens  to  do  such  effective  work,  that  not  even  the 
name  Christian  shall  remain.  Angelo,  touching  the  mouths  of  Dorothea  and 
Antoninus,  departs.  In  the  meantime  loud  music  is  heard,  which  Sapritius 
calls  “heavenly  music”,  Theophilus,  however,  illusions  of  the  devil.  He  orders 
the  governor’s  son  to  be  buried,  Dorothea,  however,  to  be  thrown  to  the 
‘vultures  and  dogs’. 

The  execution  of  Dorothea  and  its  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  main  feature  of  this  scene.  We  again  find 
many  things  that  are  parallel  to  the  legend,  but  also  some 
that  have  no  exact  counterpart.  In  the  legend  there  is, 
for  instance,  no  sympathizing  Antoninus  present  at  the  exe¬ 
cution,  Theophilus  takes  no  active  part,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  first  divergences  from  the  legend  in  reg'ard 
to  Dorothea  is,  that  Theophilus  speaks  of  her  as  having 
‘turned  apostata  to  the  gods'.  According  to  the  G-version 
Dorothea  was  born  and  brought  up  a  Christian.  This 
feature  in  the  drama  is,  however,  in  harmony  with  what 
the  daughters  of  Theophilus  say  to  Dorothea  in  act  III., 
scene  i.,  where  they  refer  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  families.  This  is  an  innovation  on  the 
part  of  the  dramatist. 

In  smiling  at  the  horrors  of  death  and  the  punishment 
in  the  next  world  with  which  Theophilus  tries  to  torment 
her,  she  reveals  the  same  disposition  as  in  the  legend,  when 
she  is  placed  on  the  rack  to  be  tortured,  she  rejoices  at 
the  thougdit  of  attaining  the  object  of  her  desires. 

The  garden-motif  which  is  brought  in  here,  is  known 
to  both  versions  of  the  legend,  but  in  neither  case  is  this 
feature  made  use  of  in  the  same  connection  as  here.  In 
G  this  incident  immediately  precedes  her  last  torture,  in 
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AS,  which  account  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  drama, 
it  takes  place  immediately  before  she  is  sent  to  the  two 
sisters.  The  similarities  and  differences  between  our  drama 
and  the  legend  are  best  illustrated  by  quoting  the  two 
passages. 

“There’s  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth: 

No  joint-benumbing  cold,  nor  scorching  heat, 

Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 

Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe;  bury  in 
Oblivion  your  feigned  Hesperian  orchards:  — 

The  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon, 
Which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get  it, 

Compared  with  wdiat  grows  in  all  plenty  there, 
Deserves  not  to  be  named.  The  power  I  serve 
Laughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 
Elysian  shades;  for  He  hath  made  His  bowers 
Better  in  deed  than  you  can  fancy  yours”1). 

In  speaking  of  Christ  and  his  abode,  she  says,  according 
to  AS,  that  He  “invitat  nos  paradisum  deliciarum  suarum, 
ubi  nemora  omni  tempore  pomis  ornantur,  omni  tempore 
lilia  albescunt,  rosae  florescunt,  campi  virent,  montes  virent, 
colles  ornantur,  fontes  dulcorantur,  &  Sanctorum  animae  in 
Christo  iocundantur” 2).  Her  answer  to  Theophilus’  request 
to  receive  a  “small  pittance  of  that  curious  fruit”  which  she 
refers  to,  sounds  discordant  when  compared  to  her  answer 
on  this  occasion  in  the  legend.  She  again  reveals  that 
harshness  and  that  defiant  spirit  which  she  has  shown  on 
several  occasions  before  in  the  drama. 

“Know,  thou  tyrant, 

Thou  agent  for  the  devil,  thy  great  master, 

Though  thou  art  most  unworthy  to  taste  of  it, 

I  can,  and  will”3). 


J)  Massinger,  p.  361. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

3)  Massinger,  p.  362. 
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In  the  leg'end,  her  answer  reveals  an  entirely  different 
sentiment:  “Plane,  quia  ita  faciam”1).  She  discloses  the 
same  vicious  disposition  in  the  drama  when  she  addresses 
Theophilus  with  the  title  “fool”2),  and  when  she  speaks 
so  exultingly  of  her  future  happiness,  saying  to  Theophilus, 
“I  shall  look  down  with  scorn  on  thee,  and  on  the  world”3). 

The  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  circumstances 
connected  therewith  have  been  modified  in  the  drama. 
According  to  both  versions  of  the  legend,  he  appears 
immediately  before  she  receives  the  hangman’s  stroke,  after 
she  has  made  her  prayer,  bringing  her  a  basket  of  apples 
and  roses,  which  at  her  request  he  carries  to  Theophilus. 
In  AS  his  age  is  given:  “non  plus  quam  quatuor  annorum”4). 
In  the  drama,  however,  the  angel  appears  some  time  before 
she  is  beheaded  and  not  in  direct  answer  to  her  prayer, 
as  may  be  understood  to  be  the  case  in  the  legend.  Pie 
is  not  a  boy  of  four  years,  but  her  former  page  Angelo, 
who  now  appears  in  his  real  character.  He  explains  the 
reason  for  assuming  the  guise  of  a  beggar:  “I  tried  your 
charity”5).  His  mission  now  is  to  carry  her  soul  to  heaven 
after  her  martyrdom.  He  then  suggests  to  her  to  ask  for 
anything  she  may  desire.  Her  petition  is,  therefore,  not 
spontaneous,  as  in  the  legend,  but  rather  in  response  to 
Angelo’s  suggestion.  In  regard  to  what  she  asks  for,  the 
legend  offers  no  parallel.  AS  does  not  quote  her  prayer. 
According  to  G  she  prays  for  two  classes  of  persons:  for 
all  those  who  commemorate  her  passion,  and  for  women 
in  travail  who  call  upon  her  name.  In  the  drama 
she  prays  for  the  conversion  of  Antoninus  and  fruit  for 
Theophilus. 

Her  impatience  on  account  of  the  delay  in  her  exe- 

b  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  774. 

2)  Massinger,  p  360. 

3)  Id.,  p.  361. 

4)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.,  775. 

5)  Massinger,  p.  363. 
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cution  caused  by  Sapritius’  and  Theophilus’  absenting 
themselves,  reveals  the  same  sentiment  as  she  expressed  in 
act  III.,  3,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene,  act  IV. 
The  parallelism  existing  between  legend  and  drama  was 
then  referred  to. 

Antoninus  is  constantly  growing  more  skeptical  in 
regard  to  the  gods.  The  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
Dorothea  led  to  execution  gives  rise  to  the  following 
remarks  by  him: 

“the  sight  makes  me  doubtful 
In  my  belief;  nor  can  I  think  our  gods 
Are  good,  or  to  be  served,  that  take  delight 
In  offerings  of  this  kind” J). 

The  radical  change,  however,  takes  place  immediately 
after  Dorothea  has  begged  the  angel  to  turn  his  heart 
heavenward,  thus  making  the  agreement  between  the 
Agnes  legend  and  the  drama  complete* 2).  His  premonition 
of  death  and  his  miraculous  departure  are  inventions  of 
the  dramatist  in  direct  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  both  the 
Dorothea  and  Agnes  legends. 

The  only  instance  in  this  scene  where  Theophilus  is 
drawn  directly  in  harmony  with  the  Dorothea  legend  is 
in  connection  with  the  fruit  episode,  and  even  then  some 
slight  difference  is  observable.  In  the  drama  he  advances 
a  cause  for  making  this  request: 

“If  there  be  any  truth  in  your  religion,  • 

In  thankfulness  to  me,  that  with  care  hasten 
Your  journey  thither,  pray  you  send  me  some 
Small  pittance  of  that  curious  fruit  you  boast  of”3). 

The  legend  does  not  assign  any  cause  for  his  making 
the  request,  stating  simply  that  he  did  so  mockingly. 


*)  Messinger,  p.  359. 

2)  Cf.  p.  92. 

3)  Massinger,  p.  361. 
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His  ordering  Dorothea’s  body  to  be  thrown  out  to 
‘vultures  and  dogs’  is  a  feature  found  in  the  legend,  but 
not  in  connection  with  Dorothea.  Of  Theophilus,  however, 
the  G-version  says  that  he  was  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  thrown  out  to  be  devoured:  “ultimum  vero  in  particulas 
minimas  succidi  jussit  et  ad  manducandum  projicitur” 1). 

Act  the  Fifth. 

Scene  I. 

Theophilus  is  found  sitting  in  his  study  contemplating  with  pleasure  the 
lists  of  names  of  the  numerous  victims  that  have  fallen  in  the  persecutions. 
While  he  is  thus  reading  the  records  of  Christians  tortured  and  executed  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  he  suddenly  hears  the  sounds  of  music  and,  look¬ 
ing  round,  finds  Angelo  standing  before  him  with  a  basket  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  which  he  says  Dorothea  sends  from  the  “blessed  garden”.  Theophilus, 
observing  the  luscious  fruit  and  the  beautiful  flowers,  is  at  once  impressed 
therewith,  and  asks  whether  he  may  not  see  that  garden.  Angelo,  replying 
that  he  may  ‘if  the  master  will  give  him  entrance’,  vanishes.  Theophilus  again 
examines  the  fruit  and  flowers  and  desires  to  know  where  this  garden  may 
be  found,  but  discovering  that  the  messenger  has  disappeared,  he  calls  for  his 
servants.  Learning  from  them  that  the  gates  are  shut  and  that  no  one  has 
seen  any  one  enter,  he  grows  still  more  curious.  He  tastes  the  fruit,  and, 
finding  it  good,  eats  again.  In  the  meantime  loud  laughing  is  heard.  He 
again  summons  one  of  his  servants,  and  they  search  the  room  together  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  sounds.  They  soon  recognize  the  voice 
of  Harpax.  The  eating  of  the  fruit  begins  to  effect  Theophilus.  He  sees 
thousands  of  Christians’  eyes  staring  at  him.  The  sight  affords  him  now  no 
more  pleasure,  but  pain.  His  conscience  begins  to  smite  him.  He  continues 
eating  of  the  fruit  and  thus  gains  new  light.  Then  Harpax  enters  in  “fearful 
shape”  with  flames  of  fire  darting  forth  from  him.  He  commands  Theophilus 
to  hold  and  not  to  eat  any  more  of  the  fruit,  revealing  now  his  true  character: 

“that  Harpax 

Who  hand  in  hand  hath  led  thee  to  thy  hell. 

Am  I”  2). 

He  is,  however,  powerless  now,  as  far  as  his  influence  over  Theophilus 
is  concerned.  He  threatens  to  tear  the  latter  piecemeal,  but  the  sight  of  the 


x)  Leg.  Aurea,  p.  912. 

2)  Massinger,  p.  370. 
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flowers  apparently  disables  him,  and  when  Theophilus  holds  up  a  cross  of 
flowers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  the  demon  begins  to  recede, 
afflicted  with  torture.  Theophilus  observing  what  an  effective  weapon  the 
cross  of  flowers  is,  follows  him  up  and  causes  him  to  sink  into  the  ground. 
Angelo  thereupon  enters  to  strengthen  the  new  convert,  promising  to  lead  him 
to  the  garden  where  Dorothea  now  is.  Theophilus  thus  encouraged  and  en¬ 
lightened,  addresses  the  spirit  in  the  following  manner: 

“Now  look  I  back 

On  my  black  tyrannies,  which,  as  they  did 

Outdare  the  bloodiest,  thou,  blest  spirit  that  lead’st  me, 

Teach  me  what  I  must  do,  and  to  do  well, 

That  my  last  act  the  best  may  parallel”  *). 

The  conversion  of  Theophilus  by  means  of  the  apples 
and  roses,  which  the  angel  boy  at  Dorothea’s  request 
brings  him,  is  common  to  both  AS  and  G.  According  to 
the  former,  Theophilus  tells  his  friends  jestingly  of  the 
promise  he  had  exacted  from  Dorothea  before  her  exe¬ 
cution.  While  he  is  doing  so,  a  young  boy,  about  four 
years  old,  approaches  him  with  a  basket  containing  three 
apples  and  the  same  number  of  roses,  saying:  “Ecce  sicut 
petenti  tibi  promisit  Virgo  sacratissima  Dorothea,  transmisit 
haec  tibi  de  paradiso  sponsi  sui”* 2).  Theophilus  accepting 
the  same  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice:  “Verus  Deus  Christus 
est,  &  non  simulatio  ulla  in  eo”3). 

The  dramatist  has  modified  this  account  considerably. 
Here  we  find  Theophilus  in  his  owen  study,  gloating  over 
the  lists  of  sufferers  and  the  records  of  their  tortures. 
When  he  receives  the  fruit  and  flowers  from  Angelo,  the 
spontaneous  outburst  does  not  follow  at  once  as  it  does  in 
the  legend.  The  intervention  of  Harpax  which  takes  up 
about  one  half  of  the  scene  is,  of  course,  wanting  in  the 
legend,  the  second  appearance  of  Angelo  likewise.  And 
yet  certain  passages  show  the  direct  influence  of  the 
legend.  So,  for  instance,  the  words  spoken  by  Angelo  to 

J)  Massinger,  p.  372. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  775. 

3)  Ibid. 
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Theophilus  as  he  presents  the  latter  with  the  basket,  convey 
essentially  the  same  thoug*ht  as  the  words  quoted  above 
from  AS: 

“I  had  a  mistress,  late  sent  hence  by  you 
Upon  a  bloody  errand:  you  entreated, 

That  when  she  came  into  that  blessed  garden 
Whither  she  knew  she  went,  and  where,  now  happy, 
She  feeds  upon  all  joy,  she  would  send  to  you 
Some  of  that  g*arden  fruit  and  flowers;  which  here, 

To  have  her  promise  saved,  are  brought  by  me”1). 

Furthermore,  the  words  of  Theophilus,  spoken  after 
receiving-  the  basket,  are  also  larg-ely  borrowed  from  the 
leg-end: 

“’Tis  a  tempting-  fruit, 

And  the  most  bright-cheeked  child  I  ever  viewed: 
Sweet-smelling,  goodly  fruit.  What  flowers  are  these? 
In  Dioclesian’s  gardens,  the  most  beauteous, 

Compared  with  these,  are  weeds:  is  it  not  February, 
The  second  day  she  died?  frost,  ice,  and  snow 
Hang  on  the  beard  of  winter  — ”2). 

In  the  legend  he  calls  the  boy  “infantulus  pulcher”. 
He  also  asks  “quis  mensis  nunc  est?”,  and  receives  the 
reply  “Februarius”.  Then  he  proceeds:  “Cum  totam 
Cappadociam  glaciale  frigus  tegat,  &  nulla  penitus  virgulta 
iam  foliorum  suorum  tegmine  vestiantur”  3).  The  confession 
of  his  former  error,  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  drama, 
is  also  found  in  the  legend.  The  fruit  and  the  heavenly 
music  seem  to  awaken  his  seared  conscience  to  realize  his 
true  condition : 

“a  Power  divine, 

Through  my  dark  ignorance,  on  my  soul  does  shine, 


3)  Massinger,  pp.  367 — 68. 

2)  Id.,  p.  368. 

3)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  775. 
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And  makes  me  see  a  conscience  all  stained  ’oer, 

Nay,  drowned,  and  damned  for  ever  in  Christian  gore” 1). 

In  the  legend  his  confession  is  not  so  marked  as  here, 
showing,  nevertheless,  that  he  recognizes  the  fallacy  of  his 
former  career:  44 In  hoc  apparet  verum  Deum  esse,  qui  me 
convertit  ab  errore  ad  viam  rectam  — ” 2).  Several  other 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  legend,  which  would 
further  establish  the  fact,  that  Theophilus  is  represented 
as  being  fully  aware  of  having  been  on  the  wrong  path. 

Scene  II. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Dioclesian’s  palace.  Dioclesian  again  returning  from 
his  military  expeditions  acquaints  his  daughter  with  the  fact  that  he  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself  Maximinus  in  the  imperial  office.  The  latter  who  at  first 
sight  is  infatuated  with  the  emperor’s  fair  daughter,  unhesitatingly  expresses 
his  sentiments,  which  are  as  freely  reciprocated.  The  match  pleases  Dioclesian, 
who  declares  the  marriage  shall  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  kings 
taken  captive  in  the  former  campaigns,  but  later  released3). 

Dioclesian  then  turning  his  attention  to  other  matters,  expresses  the  wish 
to  see  Sapritius  and  Theophilus.  He  desires  especially  to  hear  from  Theo¬ 
philus  personally  the  account  of  Dorothea’s  torture  and  execution.  Sapritius, 
Theophilus,  and  Macrinus  entering,  the  emperor  takes  Sapritius  aside  for  a 
private  interview,  remarking,  however,  that  he  wishes  to  speak  with  Theo¬ 
philus  later.  Theophilus  perceiving  what  is  coming,  sends  Macrinus  to  the 
prisons  to  release  all  the  Christians  found  there,  and  furthermore  to  conduct 
them  to  the  port  where  ships  are  in  readiness  to  carry  them  away.  Macrinus 
undertakes  the  mission  gladly.  Dioclesian  then  turns  to  Theophilus,  prasing 
him  for  his  firmnes  and  zeal,  asks  him  to  relate  haw  Dorothea  ‘took  her  death’. 

Theophilus  begins  his  account  of  Dorothea’s  death  with  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  that  the  emperor  expresses  surprise  thereat.  The  narrator,  however,  not 
in  the  least  disturbed,  proceeds  solemnly: 

“O!  mark  it,  therefore,  and  with  that  attention 
As  you  would  hear  an  embassy  from  Heaven 
By  a  winged  legate  — ”  4). 

He  refers  to  the  boasted  heroines  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  in  compar- 

*)  Massinger,  p.  370. 

2)  AS,  Feb.  Tom.  I.,  775. 

3)  Cf.  p.  55. 

4)  Massinger,  p.  376. 
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ison  to  Dorothea  are  not  worthy  of  remembrance.  In  spite  of  interruptions  he 
proceeds,  declaring  that  those  women  died  “out  of  desperation  or  for  vain 
glory  of  an  after-name”,  Dorothea,  however,  died 

“aiming 

At  an  immortal  crown,  and  in  His  cause 
Who  only  can  bestow  it”  1). 

He  speaks  with  reverence  of  the  celestial  music  which  he  had  heard 
immediately  after  her  death  and  asks  Sapritius,  “did  you  e’er  hear  such  ravi¬ 
shing  sounds”  2).  When  Sapritius  reminds  him  of  the  fact  that  he  had  then 
called  it  “witchcraft  and  devilish  illusions”,  he  replies, 

“I  then  heard  it 

With  sinful  ears,  and  belched  out  blasphemous  words 
Against  His  Deity,  which  then  I  knew  not, 

Nor  did  believe  in  Him”  3). 

Dioclesian  thereupon  demanding  to  know  whether  he  now  believes  in 
God,  he  declares  with  animation  and  fervency  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  that 
the  heathen  divinities  are  “but  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen”.  His  superiors 
unite  in  imploring  him  to  save  himself  by  declaring  that  his  “tongue  and  heart 
had  no  agreement”,  threatening  destruction,  if  he  does  not  do  so.  He  begs 
to  be  heard  again.  He  does  not  wish  to  implore  them  to  save  his  life,  on 
the  contrary,  he  demands  to  be  put  to  the  severest  tortures  as  a  just  punishment 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  Christians.  He  therefore  begs  them  to  employ  the 
numerous  devices  which  he  himself  had  invented  to  torture  Christians  with. 
His  wish  is  granted.  Placed  on  the  rack  and  tormented,  he  shows  no  signs 
of  pain.  Harpax  comes  upon  the  scene  in  order  to  make  him  blaspheme, 
but  upon  seeing  Dorothea  entering  in  a  white  robe  with  a  crown  upon  her 
head,  and  Angelo,  Antoninus,  Calista  and  Christeta,  the  demon  falls  to  the 
ground  in  agony.  Theophilus,  greeting  the  celestial  vision  with  joy,  and,  wishing 
eagerly  for  death  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  immortal  crown  which 
Angelo  entends  to  him,  expires.  Harpax  sinks  amidst  clashes  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning,  Angelo  leads  off  Dorothea  and  her  converts,  and  Dio¬ 
clesian,  still  unmoved,  speaks  the  closing  words: 

“I  think  the  centre  of  the  earth  be  cracked  — 

Yet  I  stand  still  unmoved,  and  will  go  on: 

The  persecution  that  is  here  begun, 

Through  all  the  world  with  violence  shall  run”  4). 

*)  Massinger,  p.  376. 

2)  W.,  p.  377. 

3)  Ibid. 

4)  Id.,  p.  380. 
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This  scene  presents  Theophilus’  torture  and  death.  We 
find  a  number  of  new  features  introduced  and  the  account 
in  the  legend  very  considerably  modified,  so  that  aside 
from  the  general  fact  itself  of  Theophilus’  execution,  there 
is  very  little  that  can  be  directly  traced  back  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  legend.  This  scene  reveals  a  greater  degree 
of  independence  than  any  other  in  the  entire  drama.  The 
presence  of  the  emperors  and  their  participation  in  the 
torture  of  the  previous  persecutor  is  new.  The  liberation 
of  the  imprisoned  Christians  by  Theophilus’  authority,  his 
eulogy  on  Dorothea’s  heroic  suffering  and  death,  his  request 
to  be  tortured  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  the  appearance 
of  Angelo  and  the  martyrs  at  the  close  of  the  act,  are  all 
new  features  in  the  drama.  There  are,  therefore,  few 
comparisons  to  make  in  this  closing  scene.  The  general 
character,  however,  of  Theophilus,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  account  in  the  legend,  where  he  is  represented  as  a 
very  zealous  convert,  willing  to  suffer  a  martyr’s  death  for 
his  faith.  The  conversation  between  Theophilus  and  Sapricius 
in  the  legend  takes  a  different  course  from  that  in  the 
drama.  In  the  legend  Theophilus  explains  fully  the  coming 
of  the  angel  and  the  effect  of  the  celestial  fruit  upon  him¬ 
self;  he  discourses  on  the  true  God  as  compared  to  the 
gods,  declaring  that  the  latter  are  nothing*  but  deceivers  and 
impostors.  In  regard  to  this  latter  feature,  his  estimation 
of  the  g*ods,  there  is,  however,  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  the  legend.  His  words  in  the  drama  convey  the  same 
idea,  when  he  says,  as  already  quoted,  that  the  gods  are 
“but  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen”.  In  another  instance 
also  the  direct  influence  of  the  legend  seems  to  be  clear. 
When  placed  on  the  rack  and  tormented  he  says,  “I’m 
honoured  in  my  sufferings”1).  His  words  in  the  legend 
imply,  at  least,  that  he  is  honoured  by  being  placed  on  a 


x)  Massinger,  p.  379. 
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rack  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  “Ecce  modo  factus  sum 
Christianus,  quia  in  cruce  suspensus  sum” J). 

Conclusion. 

It  now  remains  to  recapitulate  briefly  and  in  a  general 
way  the  relationship  existing  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  Dorothea  legend  and  the  drama,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  drama  upon  the  Agnes  legend,  on 
the  other. 

The  numerous  comparisons  which  have  been  made 
between  the  Dorothea  legend  and  the  “Virgin  Martyr“ 
have  definitely  revealed  the  fact  that  no  one  alone  of  the 
two  versions  of  the  legend  can  have  been  the  source  of 
the  story  presented  in  the  drama.  The  two  versions  of 
the  legend,  although  similar  in  many  points,  contain  some 
features  of  marked  difference,  and  several  of  these  individual 
peculiarities  of  both  versions  are  found  reflected  in  the 
drama.  The  reference  to  Dorothea’s  birth  and  social 
position  in  act  I.,  scene  i,  and  the  beating  scene  in  act  IV., 
scene  2,  are,  for  instance,  peculiarities  found  only  in  the 
G-type  of  the  legend. .  The  zeal  to  annihilate  the  Christians 
displayed  by  Theophilus  in  the  drama  is  referred  to  in  the 
longer  version  only.  The  name  of  the  governor,  Sapritius, 
is  borrowed  from,  the  same  version,  where  he  is  called 
Sapricius.  The  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Dorothea  and 
Theophilus  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  according 
to  the  record  found  in  the  G-type  alone.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  “Virgin 
Martyr”  was  familiar  with  both  versions  of 
the  legend.  Whether  this  familiarity  wTas  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  types  independent  of  each  other,  or 
of  a  combined  version  of  the  legend  described  in  the  Third 
Chapter,  must  be  left  undecided;  for  the  facts  which  are 
found  in  the  drama  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Dorothea  may 
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as  well  have  been  obtained  from  the  one  source  as  from 
the  other. 

The  dependence  of  the  drama  upon  the  Agnes  legend 
is  particularly  manifest,  as  already  stated,  in  act  IV.,  scene  1. 
It  is  what  may  be  termed  the  brothel  scene  of  the  Agnes 
legend  which  has  been  woven  into  this  act  of  the  drama. 
Traces  of  this  legend  are  found  also  in  other  portions  of 
the  drama,  and  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Dorothea 
legend  have  been  modified  under  the  influence  of  the 
Agnes  legend. 

The  different  characters  of  the  drama  are  not  exact 
copies  of  those  found  in  the  sources,  although,  in  most 
cases,  the  general  features  of  the  former  bear  a  close 
resemblance  -to  the  latter.  The  author  has  added  a  few 
strokes  here  and  there  to  bring  out  more  clearly  certain 
characteristics  which  before  were  somewhat  indistinct.  In 
some  instances  the  picture  has  undergone  a  great  change, 
and  traits  which  were  wholly  invisible  have  become  the 
most  prominent  of  all.  The  whole  is,  therefore,  not  a 
servile  imitation  of*  the  characters  and  incidents  found  in 
the  sources,  but  rather  a  free  use  of  the  same  with  numerous 
original  additions. 
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